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West  Coast  wrangling:  Los  Angeles  settles  one 
contract,  wrestles  with  another,  as  the  the  force  is  hit  with  the 
largest  discrimination  suit  settlement  in  history.  See  page  3. 

Will  Reagan  play  Santa  to  LEAA?  Here  are 
some  stocking  stutters.  On  7 and  13. 

Think  your  job  is  tough?  Manhattan  District  At 
torney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  faces  a soaring  crime  rale, 
jammed  court  dockets  and  an  overcrowded  correctional 
system.  But  he’s  still  on  the  case.  Interview  on  8. 
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As  FOP  sweeps  in  unionzation  election. . . 

Chicago  sees  how  wind  blows  in  first  contract  talks 


A proposed  86  percent  pay  raise  for 
Chicago  Police  Superintendent  Richard 
J.  Brzeczek  has  raised  the  eyebrows  of 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  leaders,  who  are 
negotiating  with  the  city  to  fatten  up  a 
proposed  6,5  percent  pay  hike  for  patrol 
officers. 

"I  think  if  they're  going  to  give  him  a 
raise,  they  should  give  everybody  a 
raise."  FOP  president  John  Dineen  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  recently.  "If 
they  feel  someone  in  the  police  depart- 
ment is  worth  86  percent,  then  they 
should  give  everybody  an  86  percent 
raise." 

The  “they"  in  this  case  is  Mayor  Jane 


M.  Byrne  and  her  budgetary  advisors, 
who  proposed  the  disparate  salary  hikes 
last  month  shortly  before  Chicago  police 
officers  voted  in  a unionization  election 
which  made  the  FOP  their  sole  bargain- 
ing agent. 

Unfortunately  for  the  city  administra- 
tion, which  had  been  urging  the  officers 
to  vote  "no"  on  unionization,  news  of  the 
proposed  raises  was  released  by  the 
media  before  the  election.  Apparently 
spurred  on  by  reports  of  the  meager  pay 
offer,  the  city's  10,314  officers  below  the 
rank  of  sergeant  voted  7,050  to  1,578  in 
favor  of  FOP  representation. 

One  of  the  men  who  supported  the 


union,  burglary  investigator  Philip  R. 
Nuccio,  told  reporters  that  the  pay-hike 
news  had  definitely  influenced  his  vote. 
"Six  and  a half  percent  — what  do  we  do 
with  that,  start  barking?"  he  demanded. 
“It  just  shows  you  the  contempt  she 
[Mayor  Byrne)  has  for  us." 

Dineen,  who  also  serves  as  president  of 
the  national  FOP,  registered  no  con- 
tempt of  his  own  for  the  mayor,  instead 
pointing  to  what  he  sees  as  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation.  "To  say  that  the 
patrolman  on  the  street  who’s  doing  the 
work  is  only  worth  6.5  percent,  then  turn 
around  and  give  some  of  the  upper 
echelon  people  raises  of  between  35  and 


Boston  patrolman’s  union  forces  city  to  place 
department  reorganization  on  the  bargaining  table 


Boston  officials  backed  down  from  a 
sweeping  plan  to  reorganize  the  city’s 
police  department  last  month  after  the 
Police  Patrolman's  Association  won  a 
preliminary  injunction  to  block  the 
shakeup. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  enforcement 
News.  PPA  chairman  Chester  Broderick 
traced  the  judicial  trail  which  led  to  the 
association's  victory  in  Suffolk  Superior 
Court.  There  Judge  Lynn  Scott  agreed  to 
temporarily  hall  implementation  of  the 
plan,  pending  a hearing  by  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Relations  Com- 


mission to  decide  the  issue. 

Municipal  attorneys  appealed  the  rul- 
ing before  Scott,  who  held  his  ground, 
resulting  in  the  city  taking  another  legal 
drubbing  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  A 
judge  there  confirmed  that  the  slate 
labor  panel  would  have  the  final  word  on 
the  future  of  the  shakeup  move. 

"But  prior  to  the  [commission's!  hear- 
ing, the  city  agreed  in  writing  that  no 
reorganization  would  be  implemented 
until  it  was  bargained  or  negotiated  to 
agreement' or  genuine  impasse," 
Broderick  said.  "That  was  the  basis  of 


Pack  up  all  my  cares  and  woes. . . 

Parsons  quits  New  Orleans 


Police  Superintendent  James  Parsons 
of  New  Orleans  abruptly  resigned  his  post 
last  month  in  the  face  of  increased  racial 
tensions  in  the  city  that  were  spurred  by 
the  recent  police  killing  of  four  blacks, 
three  of  whom  were  suspected  of  murder- 
ing a white  officer. 

In  a statement  to  the  press,  Parsons 
said  he  had  intended  to  leave  the  force  at 
the  start  of  the  new  year.  “1  now  feel  that 
it  would  be  best  to  advance  that  date  by 
one  month  in  light  of  the  circumstances 
that  have  recently  arisen,”  he  noted. 

As  it  developed,  the  chief’s  date  of  de- 
parture was  advanced  even  further.  In 
attempting  to  contact  Parsons  on  No- 
vember 25,  Law  Enforcement  News 
learned  from  a police  spokesman  that  his 
office  had  been  vacated  the  day  before. 

"As  of  now  he  is  not  the  superinten- 
dent,” the  spokesman  said.  “Henry 
Morris  is  the  interim  superintendent  as  of 
yesterday.  Even  though  Chief  Parson’s 
termination  date  is  December  1,  Mayor 
[Ernest  N.[  Mortal  appointed  Chief 
Henry  Morris  interim  superintendent.” 

Morris,  a veteran  New  Orleans  lawman, 


James  Parsons 

had  been  serving  as  deputy  chief  in  charge 
of  technical  services  under  Parsons.  He 
rotated  on  a yearly  basis  with  two  other 
deputies,  and  had  served  the  first  year  of 
Parson’s  two-year  tenure  as  head  of  the 
Major  Offense  Bureau. 

Asked  if  any  problems  had  developed 
Continued  on  Page  4 


what  we  were  looking  for  anyway.  We  felt 
that  the  entire  reorganization  plan 
should  have  been  on  the  bargaining  table 
and  that’s  where  it  is  now." 

Speculating  as  to  why  Boston  officials 
did  not  press  their  case  at  the  hearing,  the 
union  leader  indicated  that  it  was  widely 
felt  that  the  labor  commission  would 
have  sided  with  the  officers.  "Not  only 
that,  the  city  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that 
a determination  by  the  state  labor  board 
would  probably  take  several  months,"  he 
added. 

One  of  the  major  gripes  that  the  union 
had  against  restructuring  was  the  lack  of 
details  that  were  released  about  the  plan. 
As  announced  in  the  local  press,  the 
blueprint  had  called  for  dividing  the  city 
into  north  and  south  zones,  each  having 
five  police  districts.  To  facilitate  the 
move,  11  of  the  city’s  district  stations 
would  have  been  reduced  to  substations, 
headquartering  a minimal  number  of  of- 
ficers. 

But  Broderick  charged  that  some 
significant  information  about  the 
shakeup  was  withheld.  “It’-s  obvious  that 
the  police  department,  the  commissioner 
and  his  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  reorganization  were  not,  in  fact,  tell- 
ing the  truth  to  the  public  and  the  City 
Council  regarding  what  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  about,”  he  stated. 

The  PPA  chief  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  attempted  to  do  the  impossi- 
ble, trying  to  put  more  cops  on  the  beat 
without  disturbing  Boston’s  tight  fiscal 
picture. 

“They  were  alleging  that  the 
reorganization  would  create  a massive 
presence  in  the  local  areas,”  Broderick 
observed.  "Well,  it  turns  out  that  that's 
not  true.  We  don’t  have  the  personnel, 
and  the  only  way  they  could  do  it  would 
be  to  provide  massive  amounts  of  over- 
time. which  they  said  they  couldn’t  do. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


85  percent  is  kind  of  ridiculous.” 

If  Brzeczek  is  given  the  proposed  pay 
hike  he  would  become  one  of  the  highest 
paid  lawmen  in  the  nation,  earning 
§42,000  above  his  current  salary  of 
§53,000.  But  pay  raises  for  the 
superintendent  and  other  top  city  ex- 
ecutives are  not  included  in  the  city’s 
record  $1.6  billion  budget  for  1981, 
according  to  the  city's  budget  director, 
who  said  the  proposed  hikes  would  be 
attached  later  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments. 

Speaking  in  advance  of  a scheduled 
bargaining  session  between  the  city  and 
the  FOP  on  December  2,  Dineen  in- 
dicated that  he  had  an  amendment  of  his 
own  that  he  would  like  to  staple  to  the 
city’s  financial  score  sheet. 

"The  1981  budget  was  written  before 
the  [unionization!  election,"  he 
explained.  "So  we're  in  a rather  tenuous 
position  right  now,  but  we  hope  to  get  the 
budget  amended.  There  has  been  some 
talk  in  the  press  that  supposedly  there's 
a $75  million  surplus  in  the  budget.  If  so, 
we'd  certainly  like  to  see  some  of  it  spent 
on  police  officers'  salaries." 

But  money  wasn't  the  only  issue  on  the 
minds  of  union  leaders  as  they  packed  up 
their  calculators  and  began  to  head  for 
the  bargaining  table.  Since  the  union  men 
are  negotiating  Chicago's  first  written 
police  contract,  such  basic  matters  as 
binding  arbitration  and  no-strike  clauses 
have  to  be  ironed  out  before  the  talks  get 
down  to  dollars  and  cents. 

"The  statement  that  we  made,  which 
we  Have  made  all  along,  is  that  there  has 
to  be  a resolution  of  impasse."  the  FOP 
leader  said.  "If  the  city  wants  a no-strike 
pledge,  we  expect  binding  arbitration." 

Mayor  Byrne  is  reportedly  reluctant  to 
agree  to  the  FOP's  binding  arbitration 
demand,  although  she  welcomed  the  new 
union  with  open  arms,  saying  she  looks 
forward  to  the  negotiations.  "I  believe 
my  campaign  pledge  of  union  contracts 
for  both  police  and  fire  departments  will 
be  fulfilled  in  the  coming  months,"  she 
said  at  a press  conference. 

The  fireman  signed  a contract  with  the 
city  last  winter  after  acrimonious 
bargaining  talks  that  led  to  a strike  and 
the  jailing  of  fire  union  officials.  Hard 
feelings  and  tensions  are  said  to  linger  in 
the  fire  stations  as  the  result  of  the 
dispute. 

Dineen  appears  to  be  optimistic 
regarding  his  union's  negotiations, 
coming  as  they  do  on  the  heels  of  the 
FOP's  election  victory.  "We  re  very  hap- 
py, of  course."  he  commented.  “The  FOP 
feels  that  the  Chicago  police  officer  has 
spoken  out  foe  professionalism  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement,  over  those  who 
were  represented  by  organized  labor.” 

The  FOP  president's  last  remark  was 
apparently  directed  toward  the 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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Washington*overtime  squad 
gives  crooks  a wary  Xmas 

Patrol  of Hcets  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are 
picking  up  some  Christmas  spending 
money  while  attempting  to  hold  down 
the  city's  soaring  crime  rate  in  an  over- 
time program  that  is  geared  toward  holi- 
day-related  offenses. 

In  announcing  the  “immediate  initia- 
tion" of  the  effort  last  month,  Police 
Chief  Burtell  M.  Jefferson  told  reporters 
that  the  “special  citywide,  high-visibility 
crime  patrol  program"  will  key  on  re- 
ducing "robberies,  burglaries  and  lar- 
cenies," 

Although  Jefferson  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  cost  of  the  Christmas  crack- 
down, the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
the  program  would  take  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  of  the  department, 
which  is  short  on  manpower  after  a long 
hiring  freeze  and  a record  number  of  re- 
tirements. 

Ironically,  it  is  the  force's  high  attri- 
tion rate  over  the  past  year  that  is  en- 
abling the  department  to  conduct  its  holi- 
day push,  Jefferson  noted  that  the  money 
is  available  because  it  was  appropriated 
for  salaries  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
September  30  but  not  spent  because 
there  were  fewer  officers  on  the  force 
than  anticipated. 

Volunteer  cops  who  participate  in  the 
program  on  their  days  off  are  getting 
their  stockings  stuffed  with  time-and-a- 
half  pay.  while  facing  Washington’s  high- 
est major  crime  surge  in  a decade.  The 
average  number  of  serious  offenses  re- 
ported each  day  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1980  was  more  than  200,  a figure  that 
may  swell  even  further  with  the  tradi- 
tional boost  in  crime  during  the  Christ- 
mas season. 

The  overtime  effort,  which  according 
to  Jefferson  is  aimed  at  “inundation"  of 
high-crime  areas,  will  put  the  equivalent 
of  85  additional  full  time  police  officers 
on  the  streets  each  week,  but  the  program 
appears  to  be  a stopgap  solution  at  best 
to  Washington’s  dwindling  police  man- 
power resources. 

The  force  is  down  to  3,654  uniformed 
officers  from  a 1970  peak  of  5,100.  Al- 
though the  department  is  organizing  a 
class  of  25  recruits,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  those  hired  will  be  retained  as 
the  city’s  financial  outlook  continues  to 
worsen. 


In  addition  to  providing  such  basic 
data  as  an  agency's  address,  phone  num- 
ber, director  aud  staff  size,  the  directory 
will  discuss  each  group's  subject  area  ac- 
companied by  a short  synopsis  of  its  ob- 
jectives and  activities.  Any  restrictions  on 
users,  such  as  membership  requirements 
and  the  cost  for  publications  or  services 
will  also  be  listed. 

Interested  agencies  can  obtain  an 
application  form  that  spells  out  specific 
criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  guide  by  writ- 
ing: NCJRS-Directory,  Box  6000,  Rock- 
ville, MD  20850. 


NCJRS  directory  soliciting 
data  resource  agencies 

Organizations  involved  in  distributing 
criminal  justice  information  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  can  get  their  names  and 
services  in  print  in  the  forthcoming 
“1980  Directory  of  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation Sources." 

Published  by  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service,  the  annual 
guide  was  first  compiled  in  1977  and 
more  than  15,000  copies  of  the  directory 
have  been  distributed  in  each  of  its  three 
editions. 

While  149  agencies  appeared  in  the 
1979  version  of  the  directory,  NCJRS 
apparently  wants  the  1980  guide  to  be 
more  comprehensible,  soliciting  appro- 
priate agencies  to  provide  an  outline  of 
their  informational  operations. 

"Organizations  can  describe  informa- 
tion services  — types  of  publications  pro- 
duced, data  base  searches,  library  func- 
tions and  size  — and  list  publications,"  an 
NCJRS  spokesman  noted.  “The  new  in- 
dexed edition  will  also  provide  a break- 
down of  an  organization’s  document  col- 
lection and  additional  details  about  ser- 
vices offered.” 


Professors  say  US  is  safe 
from  a new  terrorist  assault 

Two  anti-terrorism  experts  from  Cali- 
fornia Stale  University  recently  predicted 
that  an  intensified  wave  of  international 
terrorism  will  not  hit  America’s  shores, 
noting  that  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions here  are  still  loo  good  for  the  terror 
phenomenon  to  take  root. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Associated 
Press,  criminology  professors  Tom  Phelps 
and  Jim  Poland  noted  that  a prime  reason 
why  the  United  States  is  relatively  terror- 
ist-free, is  because  of  American  law  en- 
forcement’s understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  explained  that  officers  in  this 
country  have  learned  a lot  about  dealing 
with  the  underdog  who  considers  terror- 
ism his  only  source  of  power. 

However,  the  criminologists  did  warn 
that  police  might  not  be  so  understanding 
if  terrorists  groups  were  to  back  them 
into  a corner.  If  that  happened,  they 
noted,  Americans  could  lose  their  habeas 
corpus  rights  like  the  Canadians  did  in 
1970  in  the  face  of  activities  by  the 
Quebec  Liberation  Front. 

Similarly,  crackdowns  on  terror  in 
West  Germany  and  Holland  have  trod 
upon  several  civil  freedoms  in  those  na- 
tions. "But  you  don’t  erode  civil  rights  to 
curb  terrorism,”  the  experts  said. 

Isolating  other  reasons  why  terrorist 
groups  have  not  had  a significant  impact 
here,  Phelps  and  Poland  credited  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  legislative  system  and 
the  perceptiveness  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. who  they  said  do  not  identify  with 
terrorist  acts. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  terror- 
ism that  does  occur  in  the  United  States 
has  generally  been  the  work  of  foreign 
groups,  including  the  Puerto  Rican  na- 
tionalist, Croatian  nationalist,  and  anti- 
Castro  Cubans, 

Poland,  a former  police  officer,  and 
Phelps,  who  previously  worked  in  the  cor- 
rection system,  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  “the  most  pro- 
fessional, reasonable”  agency  to  which 
suspected  terrorism  should  be  reported. 
They  added  that  a caller  could  not  de- 
pend on  personnel  in  other  agencies  to 
understand  what  they  were  talking  about 
in  reporting  a terrorist  threat. 

Judicial  guide  spells  out 
witnesses  role  in  court 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
recently  published  a citizen's  judicial 
Kuide  that  may  prove  to  be  a useful  com- 
munity relations  tool  for  police  officials. 

Entitled  "Citizen’s  Role  in  the 
Courts,  the  pamphlet  examines  legal 
procedures  through  the  eyes  of 
witnesses,  victims,  jurors  and  defen- 
dants. providing  a rundown  on  how  the 
judicial  system  works  and  containing  a 
glossary  of  court-related  terms. 

Potential  crime  victims  are  told  that 
"reporting  a crime  within  two  minutes  in- 
creases the  chance  of  an  arrest  by  nearly 
10  percent."  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  the  defendant  is  not  required  to 


testify  and  his  decision  not  to  go  on 
record  cannot  be  used  against  him  in  any 
way. 

A section  offering  advice  to  witnesses 
may  be  particularly  uselul  to  police  who 
are  sending  first-time  testifiers  through 
the  judicial  mill.  The  list  of  recommenda- 
tions tells  witnesses  to: 

• Think  before  speaking  and  be  sure  to 
understand  each  question. 

• Never  forget  they  are  under  oath. 

• Always  tell  the  truth  and  do  not 
exaggerate. 

• Never  lose  their  tempers. 

• T ell  only  the  facts  and  do  not  draw 
conclusions  or  state  opinions. 

• Testify  objectively. 

The  pamphlet's  glossary  explains  the 
difference  between  a felony  and  a mis- 
demeanor. while  defining  such  terms  as 
petit  jury,  parole,  probation,  voir  dire, 
and  evidence. 

Single  copies  of  the  publication  are 
available  free  by  writing:  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service,  GIP 
Program,  Box  6000.  Rockville.  MD 
20850.  Organizations  are  encouraged  to 
reproduce  all  or  part  of  the  pamphlet  by 
utilizing  free  camera-ready  mechanicals 
that  are  provided  upon  request  to 
NCJRS's  director  of  communications. 


Long  Beach  talks  slow 
so  motorists  speed  up 

Speeding  drivers  in  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, are  enjoying  the  effects  of  a 
ticket-writing  slowdown  there,  as  on- 
again/off-again  salary  negotiations  have 
dulled  the  pens  of  patrol  officers  who 
spot  traffic  violations. 

Bargaining  sessions  between  the  300- 
member  Police  Officers  Association  and 
the  city’s  special  labor  lawyer  got  a late 
start  last  June,  according  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  reported  last 
month  that  a state  mediator  entered  the 
talks  on  November  12  to  speed  matters 
along. 


But  new  progress  in  the  six-month 
grind  has  apparently  failed  to  appease  the 
patrollers,  who  have  declined  to  comment 
on  the  ticket  drought.  Reportedly,  the 
officers  feel  that  the  city  is  stalling  in  an 
attempt  to  cripple  their  union. 

City  officials  are  also  keeping  quiet 
about  the  informal  job  action,  which  is 
said  to  be  putting  a serious  crimp  in  the 
city’s  revenues.  However,  an  authoritative 
source  told  the  Times  that  the  number  of 
citations  written  monthly  has  dropped 
from  June’s  high  of  3,000  to  an  October 
low  of  200. 

“Now  they’re  writing  zero  tickets,” 
the  source  said,  “maybe  five  on  a good 
day." 

Long  Beach  treasury  may  be  in  store 
for  some  bad  days,  considering  that  the 
city  had  been  banking  on  a dramatic  in- 
crease in  traffic  ticket  revenue.  The  1980- 
81  budget  contains  an  estimate  of  89,000 
tickets  producing  about  $3  million  in 
fines,  compared  to  an  actual  1979-80 
total  of  48,000  citiations. 

Money  is  also  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tract dispute.  The  union  basically  has  ac- 
cepted the  city’s  offer  of  a 21  percent 
raise  over  three  years,  but  the  city  is  re- 
fusing to  make  the  hike  retroactive  to 
July  1 unless  the  POA  agrees  to  weaken 
the  existing  contract  language. 

City  personnel  director  William  Storey 
offered  a few  words  on  the  state  of  the 
negotiations,  noting  that  the  talks  were 
beginning  to  produce  some  agreement. 
“We  hope  to  make  some  progress,”  he 
told  reporters. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Day  Classes 
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Supersleuting  in  Atlanta: 

Special  team  pieces  together  a mass-murder  puzzle 


In  what  is  helieved  to  be  a first  in 
American  law  enforcement,  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  has  assem- 
bled an  inter-jurisdictional  team  of 
supersleuths  in  Atlanta  to  help  that 
city's  force  investigate  the  slayings  of  1 1 
black  children  there. 

The  five-man  squad  has  been  working 
in  the  Southern  city  since  the  middle  of 
November,  attempting  to  provide  fresh 
insights  into  the  16-month-long  string  of 
homicides  that  has  baffled  a special  task 
force  of  Atlanta  detectives. 

Gary  P.  Hayes,  executive  director  of 
PERF,  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
the  concept  for  the  team  was  drafted  by 
himself  and  Victor  Cizanckas,  the  late 
chief  of  the  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
Police  Department. 

"We  called  Lee  P.  Brown  (Atlanta's 
public  safety  director)  and  basically  said, 
"There's  some  way  we  can  help.  Here's  a 
bunch  of  ideas.  Why  don't  you  think 
about  them?" 

After  Brown  opted  for  the  special 
squad  concept,  Hayes  immersed  himself 
in  a two-day  marathon  of  telephoning, 
calling  both  PERF  and  non-PERF 


members  to  find  detectives  whose  skills 
would  match  those  needed  in  Atlanta. 

"We  talked  to  the  people  we  knew  in 
homicide  investigation,  who  had  worked 
on  multiple  slayings,  and  who  had 
worked  on  cases  of  a nature  like  this," 
Hayes  noted.  "Just  by  talking  around, 
we  developed  a list  of  people.  We  checked 
it  out  and  determined  who  would  be  the 
best  suited." 

Hayes’s  phone  sleuthing  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a team  that  consists  of  Pierce 
Brooks,  the  former  police  chief  of 
Eugene,  Oregon;  Charles  A.  Nanton,  a 
member  of  a special  detective  squad  in 
New  York,  Lieut.  George  W.  Mayer  Jr., 
the  commander  of  Stamford's  major-case 
investigation  unit;  Sgt.  Alexander  W. 
Smith  of  Oakland.  California,  and  Lieut. 
Gilbert  Hill  of  the  Detroit  homicide 
squad. 

The  formation  of  the  team  involved  a 
cooperative  effort  from  all  of  the  depart- 
ment's involved,  in  that  the  salaries  of 
the  members  of  the  special  squad,  with 
the  exception  of  Brooks,  are  being  picked 
up  by  their  home  forces.  PERF  is  paying 
their  expenses  while  they  are  in  Atlanta. 


Hayes  noted  that  Brooks  is  serving  as 
coordinator  of  the  team.  "He  used  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  homicide  investigation  sec- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  then  went  on  to  become  the 
chief  in  Lakewood,  the  chief  in  Spring- 
field,  Oregon,  and  the  chief  in  Eugene," 
the  PERF  leader  observed.  "He  was  the 
investigator  who  cracked  the  Onion  Field 
case.  He’s  writing  a book  now  on 
homicide  investigation  and  is  a national 
expert  on  that." 

Members  of  the  team  have  been  in- 
structed not  to  talk  to  reporters  and 
Hayes  himself  indicated  that  he  is  in  the 
dark  as  far  as  knowing  whether  any  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  solving  the 
crimes. 

“I  talk  to  them,  but  1 don’t  get  briefed 
on  the.  details,"  the  forum  director 
remarked.  "I  don't  want  to  know  the 
details  because  I don't  want  to  leak 
anything.  I just  make  sure  that  things 
are  set  up  right  organizationally,  that 
they  have  everything  they  need  and  that 
the  cooperation  is  there." 

The  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
has  also  become  involved  in  the  in- 


vestigation, lending  a pack  of  trucking 
dogs  to  Atlantu  to  aid  volunteers  on 
weekend  searches  for  four  black  children 
who  are  missing,  apparently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  homicides. 

On  November  15,  one  of  the  dogs  and 
its  handler,  Don  Lakcn,  found  n child's 
bloody  T-shirt  ubout  half  a mile  from 
where  the  body  of  seven-year-old 
Latonya  Wilson  was  discovered,  accord- 
ing to  the  Associated  Press. 

It  is  such  a clue  that  the  PERF  crew 
might  make  the  most  of.  "They're  down 
there  as  consultants,  to  take  u fresh  look 
at  the  case  and  see  if  Atlanta  missed 
anything,"  Huyes  said.  "In  these  cases 
you  have  a lot  of  information  that  ap- 
pears to  be  unrelated,  and  these  guys  can 
sometimes  see  the  thread  in  it." 

Commenting  on  the  special  skills  of  the 
members  of  the  Brooks-led  team,  Hayes 
noted  that  Lieut.  Hill  has  cracked  u 
number  of  cuses  in  Detroit  that  involved 
multiple  homicide,  including  one  in  which 
two  children  were  kidnapped  and  killed. 

"A1  Smith  from  Oakland  is  a guy  who 
has  an  incredible  clearance  rate  on 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Clarification  in  California: 

Landslide  of  decisions  to  shape  future  of  the  LAPD 


Several  matters  that  have  been  press- 
ing on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment in  recent  months  were  settled  in 
November,  as  ranking  officer's  accepted  a 
compromise  contract,  the  Justice 
Department  settled  a job  bias  suit 
against  the  force,  and  a drive  for  a civilian 
review  board  failed. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  wage  settlement  with  the  depart- 
ment’s 99  upper-echelon  officer  was 
worked  out  by  an  independent  fact- 
finder. The  finalized  one-year  contract 
calls  for  a nine  percent  pay  raise  retroac- 
tive to  July  1. 

The  agreement  represents  a com- 
promise between  the  Captains  and 
Above  Unit  of  the  Police  Protective 

Loss  of  an  innovator. . . 


League  (PPL)  and  city  negotiators.  The 
ranking  officers  had  wanted  more  than 
the  nine  percent  that  the  city  was  offer- 
ing, while  Los  Angeles  budget  wat- 
chdogs did  not  want  to  include  the 
retroactive  clause  in  the  contract. 

In  spite  of  the  settlement,  the  LAPD 
may  still  be  in  for  some  rough  times  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Although  the  senior  of- 
ficers unit  of  the  PPL  is  set  for  a year,  the 
6,481  rank-and-file  members  of  the  union 
are  still  without  a contract. 

Captain  Michael  Hoff,  a negotiator  for 
the  ranking  PPL  branch,  noted  that  the 
senior  officers'  contract  was  approved 
almost  unanimously. 

"I  don't  know  if  this  is  a compromise  or 
not,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  union  con- 


siders the  contract  "an  interim  agree- 
ment" pending  the  outcome  of  the  PPL’s 
legal  challenge  to  the  city's  dumping  of 
its  traditional  pay-formula  process. 

Tracing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Hoff  said  that  the  Captains  and 
Above  Unit  had  requested  a raise  higher 
than  nine  percent  but  not  as  high  as  the 
17.7  percent  hike  originally  sought  by  the 
lower  ranks. 

The  city  had  agreed  at  one  point  to  go 
as  high  as  10  percent  for  the  senior  of- 
ficers, but  at  the  cost  of  excluding  the 
retroactive  clause.  Hoff  noted  that  his 
members  will  earn  more  money  under  the 
contract  that  was  approved. 

City  Administrative  Officer  Keith 
Comrie  indicated  that  the  settlement  was 


Stamford’s  Cizanckas  dead  at  age  43 


Victor  I.  Cizanckas,  the  reform- 
oriented  chief  of  the  Stamford.  Connec- 
ticut, Police  Department  for  the  past 
three  years,  died  in  his  sleep  on 
November  23,  apparently  of  natural 
causes. 

As  Law  Enforcement  News  went  to 
press,  a police  department  spokesman 
noted  that  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
43-year-old  chief  had  not  been  officially 
announced.  "I  was  just  as  shocked  as 
anyone  else  when  I came  into  work 
Monday  and  found  out  he  had  passed 
away,"  the  spokesman  noted. 

Deputy  Chief  John  Considine  will 
serve  as  actng  head  of  the  department 
until  a permanent  successor  can  be  found 
for  Cizanckas,  who  took  command  of  the 
force  in  May  1977. 

Coming  to  Stamford  from  Menlo  Park, 
California,  in  the  wake  of  reports  of 
widespread  corruption  in  the  Connec- 
ticut city,  Cizanckas  engineered  a sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  the  force,  making 
changes  which  prompted  some  officers  to 
retire  or  resign. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News  last  March,  Cizanckas  underlined 
his  problems  in  trying  to  turn  the  force 
around.  "Stamford  is  — and  I use  the 
term  advisedly  — totally  corrupt,"  he 


Victor  Cizanckas 


said.  "Wherever  you  look,  you'll  find  cor- 
ruption. It’s  a very  sad  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. You  have  what  could  be  one 
of  the  best  cities  in  American  giving  way 
to  an  ‘old  boy'  system.  It's  a system 
where  people  serve  themselves  rather 
than  the  community;  that's  their 
primary  objective." 


While  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  chief 
got  in  straightening  out  Stamford's  law 
enforcement  system,  investigations  by 
Federal  and  state  authorities  conducted 
since  he  came  to  the  city  have  resulted  in 
the  arrest  and  indictment  of  several 
municipal  officials. 

In  addition  to  his  police  duties  in 
Stamford,  the  chief  worked  as  a consul- 
tant with  several  public  and  private 
research  organizations,  including  the 
Police  Foundation,  LEAA  and  ABT 
Associates. 

One  of  Cizanckas's  last  innovative  acts 
was  to  work  with  Gary  P.  Hayes,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  in  formulating  a plan  to 
aid  Atlanta  police  in  their  investigation 
of  the  slayings  of  1 1 children  there  (see 
story  above).  The  two  assembled  a team 
of  nationally  recognized  homicide  in- 
vestigators, putting  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  task  force  that  is  in- 
vestigating the  murders. 

Hayes  described  Cizanckas's  death  as 
"a  loss  to  all  in  American  policing,  in  par- 
ticular in  Stamford." 

"He  was  doing  some  incredible  things 
there  in  turning  the  department  around. 

I hope  that  will  continue  in  the  future  as  a 
legacy  to  him,"  Hayes  remarked. 


a victory  for  both  sides.  "We  consider 
this  a win-win  settlement,"  he  said. 

Commenting  on  the  state  of  bargaining 
with  the  rank-and-file  PPL,  Comrie 
observed  that  a fact-finder  is  ulso  involv- 
ed in  those  negotiations.  However,  he  em- 
phasized that  it  should  not  be  assumed 
the  mediator  will  recommend  a retroac- 
tive contract  for  the  lower  runks,  us  they 
are  requesting. 

PPL  president  George  Aliano  said  he  is 
encouraged  that  the  ranking  officers  got 
retroactivity.  But  he  added  that  he  is  not 
sure  whut  the  fact-finder  will  put  on  the 
table  for  his  primary  unit,  noting  that  the 
union  still  wants  at  least  a 1 0 percent  pay 
hike. 

Biggest  bias  settlement  ever 

While  the  city  negotiated  with  the 
unions,  the  Justice  Department  was 
negotiating  with  Los  Angeles  attorneys 
to  iron  out  a settlement  in  a series  of 
longstanding  police  hiring  discrimina- 
tion suits. 

Under  the  pact,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  biggest  such  accord  in  Justice 
Department  history,  the  city  ugreed  to 
hire  quotas  of  minority  and  women  police 
officers  and  pay  82  millin  in  back  wages 
to  past  victims  of  alleged  discrimination. 

Clearing  the  boards  of  discrimination 
cases  dating  back  to  1973.  the  award  will 
provide  $750,000  to  about  200  women 
hired  as  officers  before  July  1 of  that 
year.  An  equivalent  umount  will  be  paid 
to  8,000  blacks.  Hispanics  and  women 
who  had  been  rejected  for  police  posi- 
tions since  August  20,  1970. 

A separate  S500.000  fund  will  be 
established  by  the  city  for  payments  to 
five  women  who  filed  the  original  class- 
action  discrimination  suit  that  prompted 
the  settlement.  Some  of  thut  money  will 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Wonder  dog  gives  officer  a second  chance  Artie  Circle  force  gets  a command  change 


Police  Chief  Stanley  Chmielewski  of 
Agawam,  Massachusetts,  acted  last 
month  to  protect  the  life  of  one  of  his 
force's  canines,  and  with  good  reason. 
The  dog.  Hogs,  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
patrolman  in  a November  3 shooting  inci- 
dent. 

According  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. the  four-year-old  German 
shepherd  suffered  spinal  injuries  after 
being  shot  while  on  mobile  patrol  with 
police  officer  Norman  Nardi.  Officials 
said  Nardi  escaped  unhurmed  after  being 
attacked  by  two  gunmen  in  u darkened 
parking  lot  because  of  Rags's  quick 
response.  The  dog  distracted  the 
assailants  by  leaping  from  Nardi's  patrol 
cur  and  drawing  their  fire. 

The  gunmen  wound  up  fleeing,  and 
Rags  wound  up  in  Rowley  Memorial 
Hospital  where  he  received  hundreds  of 
get-well  curds,  letters  und  poems  while 
recuperating  on  a waterbed  donated  by  a 
local  merchant.  Medical  officials  said 
that  the  dog  has  nearly  recovered  from 
Ins  paralyzing  wounds  but  that  he  may 
never  be  able  to  return  to  active  duty 

Chief  Chmielewski  said  that  even  if 

Lines  from 
the  front. . . 

LEAA’s  death  a suicide 

To  the  editor: 

The  knee-jerking  reaction  from  the 
corpse  known  as  LEAA  will  only  be 
missed  by  those  who  were  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  wasted  over  the  past  ten  years. 

Those  who  sought  to  keep  this  agency 
funded  have  in  the  past  been  given  grants 
by  the  millions  and  have  now  to  find  new 
jobs.  Certainly.  LKAA  in  ten  years  did 
something  with  the  billion  of  dollars.  But 
not  enough  to  merit  continued  support. 

Take  the  money  spent  to  produce  the 
hound-dog  as  a way  to  "take  a bite  out  of 
crime".  Or  the  millions  on  patrol  cars  for 
the  space  age.  Or  the  millions  to  work  on 
a national  standards  commission  — right- 
fully the  duty  of  each  state. 

For  many  of  those  in  law  enforcement 
the  LEAA  was  and  has  always  been  the 
first  stop  in  the  formation  of  a Federal 
police  force.  It  attempted  to  dictate  who 
we  would  hire  as  police  officers  by  the 
threat  of  cutting  funds  on  projects. 

LEAA’s  death  was  suicide  due  to  an 
overdose  of  power  by  its  management. 
The  only  mourners  will  be  the  immediate 
family.  Burial  will  be  in  an  unmarked,  un- 
honored grave. 

Sincerely, 
W.W.  BILL  MOORE 
President 
National  Association  of 


Rags  is  handicapped,  he  will  still  have  a 
place  on  the  force.  "We're  not  going  to  let 
the  dog  be  put  away,"  he  noted.  "We  ll 
try  to  rehabilitate  him.  He'll  be  our 
mascot  forever." 

Upon  his  release  from  Rowley.  Rags 
was  awarded  the  department's  Medal  of 
Honor  at  a ceremony  attended  by  police 
officers  and  their  dogs  from  throughout 
New  England. 

Commenting  on  the  dog’s  three-week 
stay  at  the  hospital,  veterinarian  Dr. 
Nathan  Dykes  indicated  that  Rags 
would  continue  to  have  a future  in  polic- 
ing. "I'm  sure  they'll  give  him  a desk  job 
— to  be  in  charge  of  milk-bone  procure- 
ment.” 


A joint  investigative  effort  between 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  and  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  36  suspects,  became  the  focus  of  an 
awards  ceremony  last  month,  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  handing  out  a 
fistful  of  special  commendations. 

Treasury  Secretary  G.  William  Miller 
presented  his  agency's  highest  honor,  the 
Exceptional  Service  Award,  to  an  ATF 
undercover  agenct  whose  name  was  not 


Daniel  J.  Zinn.  the  director  of  public 
safety  for  North  Slope  Borough,  Alaska, 
has  packed  in  his  law  enforcement  career 
to  become  the  borough’s  assistant 
utilities  manager. 

Assuming  command  of  the  nation's 
northernmost  police  jurisdiction  is  Cap- 
tain Dennis  Parker,  a three-and-a-half 
year  veteran  of  the  force  who  will  serve  as 
acting  director  until  an  executive  search 
is  launched. 

Zinn  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
he  left  policing  "to  expand  my  scope  of 
knowledge  in  the  field  of 
administration,"  noting  that  he  leaves 
the  department  in  good  hands.  "Parker  is 
a quite  capable  administrator,"  he  said. 


Lt.  John  Ferguson,  Sergeant  Joseph  Cof- 
fy,  Sergeant  Henry  Flinter  and  Sergeant 
Harold  Sakin. 

Four  ATF  agents  received  Distin- 
guished Service  Awards:  Michael 
LaPerch,  director  of  investigations  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Region;  Nicholas 
Angell,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office;  Joseph  Kelly,  group 
supervisor,  and  John  O'Brien,  ATF 
special  agent. 

NYCPD  officials  described  the  early 


"He  has  been  recognized  by  several  out- 
side agencies  for  his  exceptional  perfor- 
mance in  criminal  investigations,  search 
and  rescue  operations  and  knowledge  of 
fire  services  in  the  bush  villages." 

Lawyer  goes  Bowling 

Police  veteran  James  W.  VanDeilen 
has  joined  the  full-time  faculty  of  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University  in  Ohio  to 
teach  multidisciplinary  prefix  courses  in 
the  school’s  Criminal  Justice  Program. 

The  holder  of  a B.S.  and  an  M.A.  in 
criminal  justice  as  well  as  a J.D.  from 
Toledo  University  Law  School,  Van 
Deilen  had  been  working  in  a law  firm  in 
Toledo,  while  teaching  at  Michael  J. 
Owens  Technical  College  and  Detroit 
University. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  duties  at 
Bowling  Green  State,  the  attorney  will 
assist  Dr.  Gerald  Rigby,  director  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Program,  in  all  aspects 
of  curriculum  development.  VanDeilen's 
field  experience  includes  nine  years  with 
the  Toledo  Police  Department. 

DiLeonardi  still  flying 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  last  month  car- 
ried a piece  of  bad  news  for  Captain 
Joseph  DiLeonardi,  who  had  served  for 
over  a half-year  as  the  city's  acting  police 
superintendent,  notine  that  he  had  been 


Joseph  DiLeonardi 


demoted  by  Superintendent  Richard  J. 
Brzeczek  to  head  a small  flight  screening 
unit  at  O'Hare  Airport. 

A phone  call  to  the  lawman  served  to 
clear  the  air.  "That's  not  true," 
DiLeonardi  said  of  the  Sun-Times  article. 
"I'm  still  the  commanding  officer  of 
O'Hare  field.  I'm  responsible  for  [polic- 
ing] the  whole  field." 

DiLeonardi  had  been  in  line  to  become 
the  city's  permanent  police  chief  last 
year  .while  he  was  temporarily  heading 
the  force,  but  he  withdrew  his  name  from 
consideration,  citing  personal  reasons. 


AWARD  WINNERS:  (from  left  to  right)  Michael  LaPerch,  John  O'Brien,  Chief  James 
Sullivan,  Sgt.  Joseph  Coffy,  ATF  director  G.R.  Dickerson,  Chief  Dan  Courtney,  Lt. 
John  Ferguson,  Sgt.  Henry  Flinter,  Sgt.  Harold  Sakin,  Joseph  Kelly,  J.G.  Krogman, 
Steven  Higgins,  and  Nicholas  Angell. 


disclosed.  The  unidentified  lawman 
worked  on  the  case  from  last  March  until 
it  was  cracked  in  October,  resulting  in  the 
arrests  of  suspects  for  crimes  ranging 
from  cigarette  bootlegging  to  murder. 

The  members  of  the  NYCPD  who  were 
honored  received  Distinguished  .Service 
Citations,  the  highest  awards  that  can  be 
given  to  non-Treasury  employees.  The 
recipients  included  Chief  of  Detectives 
James  Sullivan,  Chief  Daniel  Courtenay 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau, 


morning  raid  as  the  "largest  operation  of 
this  type  in  20  years."  In  addition  to  the 
arrests,  the  more  than  270  agents  and 
New  York  City  policemen  seized  large 
amounts  of  submachine  guns,  automatic 
rifles,  silencers,  and  dynamite. 

A Treasury  group  award  was  given  to 
the  NYCPD  Detective  Unit  and  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau  in  a 
ceremony  that  marked  the  first  time  in 
two  years  that  the  U.S.  cabinet  agency 
has  bestowed  such  honors. 


ATF/NYCPD  superbust  gets  rave  reviews 


Chiefs  of  Police  m _ _ _ _ _ 

Thank  you  Parsons  bows  in  battle  of  New  Orleans 


To  the  editor: 

As  a p^'ice  officer  in  Port  Chester, 
New  York,  I found  a copy  of  one  of  your 
recent  magazines  quite  interesting.  Your 
magazine  provides  a great  service  to  all 
law  enforcement  officers  by  giving  us  a 
look  at  different  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  how  they  operate. 

I feel  that  I could  gain  valuable  infor- 
mation, which  could  broaden  my  career 
as  a police  officer. 

Sincerely, 
KEVIN  P.  FEENEY 
Port  Chester  Police  Department 
.Port  Chester.  "NY 


Continued  from  Page  1 
in  the  department  with  the  onset  of  the 
abrupt  transition,  the  spokesman  replied: 
"It  was  just  put  into  effect  yesterday,  but 
there’s  no  reason  why  it  won’t  go 
smoothly.  Henry  Morris  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  this  department  for  34  years.  He’s 
well  versed  with  all  aspects  of  it;  he’s 
been  in  command  of  just  about  every  part 
of  it,  so  consequently  1 don’t  think  there 
will  be  any  problems  with  it." 

While  internal  command  problems 
may  not  develop,  the  New  Orleans  force 
may  have  its  hands  full  outside  the  walls 


of  headquarters.  Local  black  groups  have 
said  they  will  demonstrate  at  sporting 
events  at  the  Superdome  to  protest  what 
they  see  as  police  brutality. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
three  blacks  were  killed  on  November  12 
when  police  officers  moved  in  to  make 
arrests  in  connection  with  the  death  of  a 
police  officer  on  November  8.  Another 
civilian  was  killed  five  days  earlier. 

Mortal,  who  hired  Parsons  in  1978  to 
tighten  what  had  been  described  by  some 
as  an  inefficient  and  archaic  force,  an- 
nounced that  the  City  Council  would  be 


asked  to  conduct  a "totally  independent 
investigation"  of  the  shootings.  He  added 
that  all  officers  who  had  fired  their  guns 
in  two  raids  that  led  to  three  of  the  kill- 
ings had  been  temporarily  relieved  of 
regular  duties. 

Before  going  to  New  Orleans,  Parsons 
had  headed  the  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
police  force  for  six  years  as  a home-grown 
chief,  having  joined  the  force  in  1954.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
the  executive  was  voted  Outstanding  Law 
Enforcement  Officer  for  that  state  in 
1971. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Wasting  no  time  in 
ushering  in  the 
holiday  season,  the 
Justices  took  the 
opportunity  to 
properly  enjoy  the 
Thanksgiving  holi- 
day by  issuing  an 
order  for  recess  from 
November  17  to 
November  30.  The  recess,  which  is  tradi- 
tionally ordered  by  the  Court  just  prior  to 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  provides  the 
Justices  with  the  opportunity  to  put 
finishing  touches  on  the  many  eagerly 
awaited  full-text  plenary  decisions  from 
both  this  term  and  last  year. 

Since  the  start  of  the  1980-81  term,  and 
especially  in  November,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  exhibited  great  sensitivity  in 
the  handling  of  cases  involving  prisoners. 
Action  taken  by  the  Court  in  recent 
weeks  reflects  the  Justices'  understand- 
ing of  the  special  problems  inherent  in 
correctional  administration,  as  well  as 
prisoner  anxiety. 

The  Court's  decision  to  look  closely  at 
specific  allegations  of  constitutional 
violations  of  fundamental  rights  of 
prisoners  represents  the  product  of  evolu- 
tion of  judicial  thought.  Until  relatively 
recently,  it  was  the  accepted  view  that 
the  judiciary  would  not  second-guess 
those  persons  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  the  lid  on  prisons. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
issues  presented  in  cases  involving 
prisoner's  rights  which  were  recently 
granted  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Double  Celling 

There  is  no  aspect  of  a prison  environ- 
ment which  dictates  the  nature  of  the  in- 
carceration experience  as  does  the  hous- 
ing component.  From  the  very  advent  of 
the  science  of  corrections,  penologists 
have  adapted  the  housing  component  of 
incarceratio  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
prevailing  penological  objective. 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  func- 

Bucks  for  bricks? 

Republicans 

Republican  lawmakers  are  planning  to 
introduce  legislation  that  would  create  a 
Justice  Department  agency  designed  to 
provide  grants  to  states  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  criminal 
justice  buildings. 

Drafted  by  Senator  Robert  Dole 
(R-Kansas),  the  proposed  bill  would  set 
up  a Criminal  Justice  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration, chartering  it  to  fund  construction 
projects  based  50  percent  on  a state’s 
population  and  50  percent  on  the  total 
expenditure  and  activity  of  its  criminal 
justice  system. 

According  to  preliminary  indications 
on  the  planned  measure,  states  would  be 
required  to  pay  “remaining  costs  of  the 
program  for  which  application  is  made" 
and  “to  assume  the  costs  of  improve- 
ments assisted  under  this  act  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  Federal  assistance.” 

At  this  time,  the  proposed  bill  re- 
portedly does  not  specify  any  commit- 
ment of  local  or  state  funds  as  a matching 
requirement.  It  also  does  not  spell  out 
any  formula  for  allocating  funds  within 
a state. 

In  spite  of  the  tentative  nature  of  the 
legislation,  it  has  already  attracted 
interest  within  the  law  enforcement 
community.  Last  month,  the  executive 


tion  of  corrections  was  the  punishment  of 
the  offending  member  of  society.  This 
view,  coupled  with  the  deeply  held 
religious  belief  that  repentance  and 
prayer  were  the  first  steps  toward 
reintergrating  a criminal  into  society, 
necessitated  prisons  which  gave  each 
prisoner  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  his 
past  sins.  Individual  confinement  for 
several  years  in  stone  cells,  devoid  of 
mental  simulants,  was  the  regimen. 

With  the  increased  sophistication  of 
the  social  sciences  came  the  development 
of  a rehabilitative,  medical-model  ap- 
proach to  corrections.  This  approach 
demanded  a housing  component  which 
provided  the  prisoner  with  the  ability  to 
be  outside  of  a cell  for  most  of  his  waking 
hours  in  order  to  engage  in  therapy, 
educational  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

Between  these  two  extreme  ap- 
proaches to  corrections  falls  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  penal  institutions,  which  are  run 
on  the  principle  that  the  state  has  a 
responsibility  to  keep  the  prisoner  alive 
so  that  he  can  serve  out  his  sentence. 

In  light  of  these  views,  the  general 
public’s  lack  of  exposure  to  correctional 
problems,  and  prisoners’  inability  — un- 
til the  last  decade  — to  successfully 
challenge  the  prison  setting,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
feel  compelled  to  rule  on  what  housing  ar- 
rangements violated  basic  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Last  month,  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  review  to  a case  which  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  practice  of 
double-celling  prisoners  violated  the  con- 
stitutional provision  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

The  petition  for  review  before  the 
Supreme  Court  was  filed  in  the  name  of- 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  following  a ruling 
by  a Federal  district  court  that  double- 
celling  of  prisoners  at  the  Southern  Ohio 
Correctional  Facility,  near  Lucasville, 
was  unconstitutional.  Names  as 
respondents  in  the  appeal  were  two  in- 


mates of  the  facility  who  were  assigned  to 
the  same  6'  x 10'6“  cell. 

Originally  constructed  in  1970.  the 
Southern  Ohio  Correctional  Facility  was 
designed  to  accommodate  1,660  inmates 
in  private  cells.  In  1975  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  was  made  to 
double-cell  inmates  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  tremendously  increased  in- 
mate population.  At  the  time  of  the  trial 
there  were  over  2.300  persons  confined  at 
the  facility. 

In  1977  two  inmates  brought  an  uction 
under  42  U.S.C  §1983d,  cluiming  that 
their  double-celling  was  a violation  of 
either  the  Eighth  or  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  inmates'  allegations 
were  made  the  basis  for  a class  action  suit 
which  attracted  eight  attorneys,  in- 
cluding a representative  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Ohio. 

Central  to  the  inmates'  case  was  the 
allegation  that  the  overcrowding  at  the 
facility  overtaxed  the  feeding,  medical 
and  correctional  services  to  the  point 
where  adequate  services  were  not  being 
provided.  Specifically  with  relation  to  the 
double-celling,  the  inmates  argued  that  it 
increased  the  inmate  population's 
frustrations,  which  were  then  manifested 
by  an  impermissible  degree  of  violence. 

I n preparation  for  the  case  and  in  order 
to  produce  the  lengthy,  detailed  opinion, 
which  appears  at  434  F.  Supp.  1007,  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  southern  District  of  Ohio  conducted 
an  on-site  visit  to  the  facility.  After 
carefully  taking  into  consideration  every 
major  aspect  of  life  at  the  Southern  Ohio 
Correctional  Facility  as  well  as  the 
testimony,  including  that  of  expert 
witnesses  at  the  trial,  the  Chief  Judge 
wrote  that  it  is  "our  conclusion  overly 
and  on  balance  that  the  double-celling  at 
Lucasville  is  unconstitutional." 

Reasoning  for  the  Court's  decision  in- 
volved the  fact  that  most  of  the  inmates 
were  serving  long-term  sentences.  Also 
of  significance  to  the  Court  was  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  the  facility 


to  field  a CJ  building  bill 


director  of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  Gary  P Hayes,  dispatched  a 
memo  to  his  membership,  outlining  the 
bill’s  provisions  and  soliciting  their 
comments. 

"We  have  had  some  responses,  but 
we’re  just  getting  them  in  now,”  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “I  can’t 
comment  until  I get  more  responses.” 

Hayes  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
memo,  noting  that  PERF  will  most 
likely  get  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  bill  when  it  becomes  the  subject  of 
subcommittee  hearings.  “It  still  remains 
to  be  seen  if  it  goes  on  this  year’s 
calendar,”  he  said.  “Even  if  it  doesn’t  go 
on,  they  may  have  hearings  anyway  in 
order  to  get  an  idea.” 

Asked  if  the  proposed  funding  plan 
might  be  an  indication  that  the  insuing 
Reagan  Administration  is  set  to  revitalize 
Federal  assistance  to  criminal  justice, 
Hayes  said  that  it’s  too  early  to  tell. 

"I  don’t  know  if  you  can  read  that 
into  this,”  he  observed.  “I  don’t  think  it’s 
fair  to  the  new  Administration  to 
speculate.  You  have  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  define  what  they  want  to  do 
in  the  future,  and  I think  this  bill  may 
not  be  their  draft  or  represent  their 
ideas.” 


The  PERF  head  did  have  some  of  his 
own  ideas  on  the  legislation,  voicing  con- 
cern that  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
should  give  equal  play  to  all  elements  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  “The  bill 
shouldn’t  become  a jail  building  scheme. 
If  there  are  needs  for  a facility  in  law 
enforcement,  they  should  be  taken  care 
of,  and  likewise  for  the  court  or  what- 
ever facilities  are  needed." 

Hayes  also  indicated  that  more  than 
buildings  need  to  be  patched  up  and 
modernized  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. “I  have  some  serious  questions 
about  that  in  light  of  the  fact  that  re- 
search and  statistics  are  being  given  $7.5 
million  each,"  he  remarked.  “I  think 
a better  balance  can  be  drawn  in  which 
more  money  is  brought  to  bear  on  re- 
search and  policies  than  on  putting  up 
concrete  buildings.” 

The  proposal  does  contain  a clause 
which  calls  for  the  construction  of 
"law  enforcement  facilities  including 
facilities  used  for  police  training."  But 
the  PERF  director  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  will  also  have  an  indrect  impact  on 
policing  since  it  permits  construction  for 
courts,  prosecution,  public  defenders  and 
other  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 


washolding  38  percent  more  inmates 
thun  it  hud  been  designed  for.  Perhaps 
the  single  moat  important  reason  cited  in 
the  Court's  decision,  however,  wus  the 
fuct  thut  at  "best  a prisoner  who  is 
double-celled  will  spend  most  of  his  time 
in  the  cell  with  his  cellmate."  A substan- 
tial amount  of  inmates  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  cells  only  four  or  six  hours  per 
week. 

As  a proposed  immediate  remedy  to 
the  problems  presented  by  the  inmates, 
the  chief  judge  required  the  defendants 
in  the  case,  the  governor  and  high  rank- 
ing correctional  officials,  to  file  a plan 
within  90  days  to  alleviate  the  problems 
found.  A subsequent  decree  wus  entered 
which  ordered  a reduction  in  the  prison 
population,  and  it  is  from  thnt  decree  that 
the  present  appeal  wus  taken. 

If  the  present  case  is  found  by  the 
Justices  to  merit  full  plenary  review  — u 
decision  which  has  not  us  yet  been  made 
— the  Justices  will  undoubtedly  question 
whether  the  Constitution  has  been 
violated  by  double-celling  where  the 
minimum  guarantees  of  adequate  food, 
clothing,  medicul  cure  und  personal  sufe- 
ty  have  been  shown  to  exist  (Rhodes  v. 
Chapman,  No.  80-332,  granted  review 
November  3,  1980.) 

Negligence  of  Prison  Officials 

In  another  Title  42  U.S.C.  §1983  action 
at  the  other  end  of  the  prisoners'  rights 
spectrum,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
granted  review  to  analyze  constitutional 
questions  revolving  around  a loss  to  the 
prisoner  of  823.57. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Ncbruska 
sought  review  in  the  present  case  follow- 
ing the  affirmation  of  a summary  judg- 
ment for  the  prisoner  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit.  A summary 
judgment  was  entered  and  affirmed  since 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  not  being  con- 
tested, 

Both  sides  agree  thut  the  denial  of  a 
hobby  kit  ordered  by  the  prisoner 
through  the  mail,  coupled  with  what  may 
have  been  negligent  conduct  on  the  part 
of  prison  officials,  resulted  in  a loss  to  the 
prisoner. 

Among  the  questions  which  are  posed 
by  the  appeal  is  whether  or  not  simple 
negligence  alone,  if  proved,  may  form  the 
basis  of  a judgment  under  42  U.S.C. 
§1982.  Also  before  the  Supreme  Court  is 
the  question  of  whether  some  types  of 
property,  as  in  this  case  with  a value  of 
823.57,  are  so  insignificant  as  to  not  be 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment under  42  U.S.C.  §1983.  (Parrott  v. 
Taylor,  No  79-1731,  review  granted  Oc- 
tober 20.  1980.1 


Coming  in  LEN 

An  analysis  of  what  the 
Election  Day  victory  of 
President-elect  Ronald 
Reagan  will  mean  to  the 
criminal  justice  system. 
Will  the  new  President 
revive  LEAA  or  set  up 
his  own  funding  game 
plan? 

Keep  in  touch  with  LEN. 
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British  bomb  sweepers  match 
wits  with  the  IRA;  Ganja  makes 
Jamaican  economy  go  ga-ga; 
England  weighs  sex  law  change 


Death  of  bomb  technician 
is  seventeenth  since  1971 

The  recent  death  of  yet  another 
British  Army  bomb  disposal  technician  in 
strife-tom  Northern  Ireland  has  prompted 
the  officer’s  colleagues  to  speak  out 
about  their  dangerous  trade. 

As  reported  last  month  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  Sgt.  Martin  WaJsh  was  the 
seventeenth  Ammunition  Technical  Offi- 
cer (ATO)  to  be  killed  by  an  IRA  bomb 
in  Northern  Irleand  since  1971.  About  20 
other  specialists  have  been  wounded, 
blinded  or  maimed  while  attempting  to 
defuse  terrorist  explosive  devices. 

Walsh’s  final  call  involved  a milk  churn 
which  was  packed  with  explosives  and  set 
on  a country  road  near  the  border  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  He  radioed  to  his  support 
squad  100  yards  down  the  road  that  de- 
fusing the  device  looked  fairly  routine, 
but  as  he  pulled  the  timer  out  through 
the  neck  of  the  metal  churn  he  said 
“there’s  something  else  here.  . .’’ 

The  transmission  was  Walsh’s  last.  The 
bomb,  which  had  been  planted  by  IRA 
guerrillas  to  ambush  a British  army  pa- 
trol, had  been  booby-trapped  to  explode 
the  instant  the  timer  was  moved. 

Commenting  on  the  tragedy,  a 27- 
year-old  veteran  bomb  disposal  lieutenant 
stressed  the  necessity  for  ATOs  to  stay 
on  top  of  their  game.  "You  throw  away 
the  book  here,”  he  noted.  “PIRA  [the 


provisional  branch  of  the  IRA]  is  always 
coming  up  with  new  twists.” 

Although  the  ATOs  are  outfitted  with 
protective  suits,  armored  with  plated 
nylon  sheets,  the  lieutenant  indicated 
that  the  uniforms  are  often  no  match  for 
IRA  death  traps.  "They’re  little  more 
than  psychological  aids,”  he  said.  “If 
you’re  next  to  a bomb  that  explodes, 
you’re  going  to  get  it." 

The  ATOs  as  a group  have  attracted 
the  wrath  of  the  IRA  and  other  terrorists 
for  being  successful  at  their  jobs.  Since 
1969,  the  army  specialists  have  neutral- 
ized about  one-third  of  all  bombs  planted 
in  the  wave  of  sectarian  terror. 

The  total  amounts  to  about  4,000  ex- 
plosive devices  defused  by  the  14  ATO 
squads  strategically  located  throughout 
the  province.  The  bombs  have  ranged  in 
size  from  tape-cassette  incendiaries  con- 
taining half-ounce  charges  of  gelignite  to 
loaded  gasoline  tank  trucks,  wired  to  be- 
come giant  napalm  destruction  machines. 

Stashed  inside  such  items  as  biscuit 
tins,  letters,  cars,  beer  kegs,  and  even 
corpses,  the  bombs  may  be  crudely  cut 
bits  of  gelignite  taped  to  cans  of  jellied 
gasoline  or  electronic  tone-detonated  de- 
vices containing  a half-ton  of  unstable, 
homemade  explosives. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ATOs, 
about  7,000  of  the  bombs  have  exploded, 
accounting  for  many  of  the  civil  conflict’s 
2,054  deaths  and  creating  what  is  said  to 


be  the  worst  destruction  in  Western 
Europe  since  World  War  II. 

“It’s  a war  of  nerves  between  us  and 
the  terrorists,”  Lieutenant  Colonel  Peter 
Forshaw  stated.  “We  can  only  react  to 
what  they  throw  at  us.  It’s  a big  chess 
game,  really,  pitting  our  ingenuity  against 
theirs.  Every  bomb  you  tackle  is  a walk 
into  the  unknown.” 

The  technicians  are  all  volunteers  who 
serve  four-month  tours  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Despite  their  army  affiliation,  their 
jobs  place  them  in  league  with  law  en- 
forcement officers  worldwide  who  make 
their  livings  by  taking  apart  terrorist  ex- 
plosive devices. 

“This  isn’t  like  World  War  II,  where 
you  could  look  at  a German  aerial  bomb, 
tag  it  as  a Mark  VI  or  whatever,  and  know 
exactly  how  to  handle  it,”  Forshaw  said. 
"You  never  know  with  the  Provisionals. 
A lot  of  their  explosives  are  homemade, 
real  kitchen-sink  conconctions,  lethal  but 
unstable.” 

Intelligence  reports  speculate  that  the 
IRA  and  the  Irish  National  Liberation 
Army  employ  a handful  of  electronic 
specialists  across  the  border  who  assemble 
the  more  sophisticated  bombs  used  in  the 
North. 

Describing  his  team  of  experts, 
Forshaw  observed  that  the  ideal  ATO  is  a 
man  "who's  a bit  cynical,  modest,  un- 
excitable,  got  strength  of  character  and 
a strong  sense  of  duty.” 

“We  don’t  need  cowboys,  ” declared 
the  leader  of  the  321st  Explosives  Ord- 
nance Disposal  unit.  “There’s  no  room 
for  fantasies  on  this  job.  We’re  living  on 
the  edge.” 

Jamaican  prime  minister 
considers  pot  legalization 

Jamaica’s  illicit  marijuana  trade  is  the 
only  activity  blocking  the  tropical  nation 
from  financial  ruin,  according  to  newly 
elected  prime  minister  Edward  Seaga, 
who  is  considering  the  legalizaton  of  the 
drug. 

The  weed  is  called  ganja  in  Jamaica, 
which  exports  some  of  the  most  potent 
marijuana  all  over  the  globe,  particularly 
to  the  United  States.  American  officials 
estimate  that  the  island's  pot  business  is 
worth  about  $1.1  billion  annually,  almost 
equal  to  the  government’s  entire  foreign 
debt  and  greater  than  all  other  exports 
combined. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post  last  month,  the  new  prime  minister 
analyzed  the  heady  figures.  “The  ganja 
trade  in  the  last  several  months  was 
virtually  what  was  keeping  the  economy 
alive,”  Seaga  stated.  “It  supplied  black 
market  dollars  which  were  then  used  by 
industrialists  and  other  persons  in  the 
economy  who  wanted  to  import  raw 
materials  for  which  they  could  not  get 
Bank  of  Jamaica  dollars.  On  that  basis 
they  were  able  to  avert  a lot  of  closures 
and  very  substantial  layoffs.” 

In  contrast  to  his  socialist  predecessor, 
Michael  Manley,  Seaga  is  considered  pro- 
Westem,  pro-capitalist  and  politically 
conservative.  But  observers  believe  that 
he  is  not  goiing  to  follow  Washington’s 
lead  on  stamping *'ciuV- marijuana  ’trade',, 
when  it  jnight.be  the  one  thing  that  is 
keeping  his  island  nation  afloat. 


However,  the  prime  minister  is  aware 
that  dollar  flow  is  not  the  only  issue  one 
should  explore  when  considering  the 
legalization  of  the  drug. 

“The  question  of  legalizing  it  so  as  to 
bring  the  (low  of  the  several  hundred 
million  dollars  in  this  parallel  market 
through  the  official  channels  and  there- 
fore have  it  count  as  part  of  our  foreign 
exchange  — which  would  mean  an  ex- 
tremely big  boost  to  our  foreign  exchange 
earnings  — is  not  just  an  economic  one. 
It  is  a moral  one  and  requires  a lot  of 
study,”  Seaga  said. 

In  spite  of  the  moral  considerations  of 
the  churchgoing,  non-pot-smoking  prime 
minister,  Seaga  seems  to  be  leaning 
toward  a legalization  drive,  as  evidenced 
by  his  responses  to  the  Post  correspon- 
dent. 

“Medical  reports  seem  to  suggest 
there’s  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
ganja  is  harmful,  and  therefore  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  be  considered  a moral 
problem  in  that  respect  is  not  as  clear- 
cut,”  he  observed.  “But  there  is  a moral 
problem  of  a different  type,  and  that  is 
the  bribery  that  runs  with  illicit  traffic. 
And  in  at  least  two  cases  we  know  of, 
gun  trafficking  has  been  associated  with 
it.  All  of  this  just  adds  to  the  complexity 
of  the  whole  matter.” 

Although  it  is  illegal  to  possess  or  con- 
sume ganja  in  Jamaica,  the  drug  has  be- 
come part  of  the  regular  lifestyle  of  many 
of  the  island's  residents.  At  any  large 
social  gathering,  it  is  common  to  see 
Jamaicans  pull  out  marijuana  cigarettes 
rolled  as  large  as  cigars. 

Seaga  also  believes  that  ganja  trading 
will  continue  to  be  a way  of  life  on  the 
island,  regardless  of  government  policy. 
"Whether  we  want  it  or  not,  the  industry 
as  such  is  here  to  stay,”  he  noted.  “It 
is  just  not  possible  for  it  to  be  wiped 
out,  and  if  it  is  here  to  stay  then  we  have 
to  make  up  our  mind  from  that  point  as 
to  how  best  to  deal  with  it.” 

Some  policymakers  in  Washington  feel 
that  Seaga  may  use  the  legalization 
issue  as  a bargaining  tool  to  get  incoming 
Reagan  Administration  to  fork  over  aid 
to  the  island.  But  the  prime  minister 
stated  that  the  two  matters  have  not  yet 
been  linked. 

British  panel  recommends 
R/deouf-type  amendment 

In  shades  of  the  American  Rideout 
case,  a British  government  panel  has 
called  for  a revision  in  the  country’s 
sexual  laws  to  make  a husband  who 
forces  his  wife  to  have  intercourse  with 
him  guilty  of  rape. 

Composed  of  prominent  judges  and 
attorneys,  the  Criminal  Law  Revision 
Committee  also  recommended  easing 
Great  Britain’s  incest  law,  thereby  allow- 
ing close  members  of  a family  above  cer- 
tain ages  to  engage  in  sex  with  each  other. 

According  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, the  panel’s  Working  Paper  on 
Sexual  Offenses  was  released  last  month, 
but  its  proposals  to  change  the  criminal 
law  will  remain  provisional  until  the 
committee  drafts  a final  report,  which 
will,  be  based  on  public  reaction  to  its 
firstvdraft.  A'niy  ’changes  in  the- ‘laws  that 
govern  British  morality  would  have  to  be 
debated  and  enacted  by_  Parliament., 


A message  to  the  new  President: 


Look  back  to  LEAA  in  building  a new  funding  effort 


With  the  demise  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  there 
will  no  longer  exist  an  identifiable 
Federal  office  charged  with  maintaining 
relations  with  state  and  local  criminal 
justice  operations.  There  are  some  who 
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will  say  "Amen’'  tothatand  rejoiceatthe 
end  of  Federal  interference  in  state  and 
local  matters.  There  are  others,  however, 
who  will  experience  a sense  of  loss  and 
wonder  how  the  criminal  justice  opera- 
tional agencies  will  cope  with  the 
pressures  of  change  in  the  1980's. 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  did 
try  to  use  the  LEAA  program  as  the  lever 
to  force  revisions  in  police  department 
hiring  practices,  this  approach  failed 
because  LEAA  was  never  big  enough  to 
force  that  kind  of  change.  In  fact,  fears 
that  LEAA  would  serve  as  a mechanism 
through  which  the  Federal  government 
would  control  local  enforcement  never 
came  close  to  achieving  reality.  The  ac- 
cent of  LEAA  was  on  assistance.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  everything  LEAA  got  in- 
volved with  was  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  There  were  differences  of  opinion 
about  what  the  priorities  for  criminal 
justice  were  and  what  programs  should 
be  developed  and  implemented.  The  bot- 
tom line,  however,  was  that  LEAA 
served  as  a forum  (lightning  rod  to  some) 
for  discussing  the  issues  in  criminal 
justice  and  acted  as  a catalyst  in  bringing 
orderly  and  meaningful  change  to  a col- 
lection of  agencies  trying  to  struggle  out 
of  their  19th  century  roots. 

The  fact  that  80  percent  of  the  projects 
which  were  funded  by  LEAA  (both  block 
grants  and  national  discretionary  grants) 
and  which  stood  to  be  continued  were  ac- 
tually picked  up  by  state  and  local 
governments  attested  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program.  The  fact  that  prac- 
tically every  innovative  program  in 
criminal  justice  during  the  1970's  could 
trace  its  origin  to  LEAA  funding  at- 
tested to  the  pertinence  of  the  program. 
So  while  the  LEAA  program  had  its 
flaws,  it  also  had  a lot  to  commend  itself 
to  the  criminal  justice  community. 
LEAA  is  dead  but  the  need  for  an  agency 
like  it  still  exists  even  more  so  today. 

There  is  a Federal  role  in  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  operations  and  for  this 
role  to  le  realized  there  is  the  need  to 
create  an  identifiable  office  which  is  ac- 
tively involved  in  issues  affecting 
criminal  justice  operations.  Allow  me  to 
hasten  to  add  that  the  role  envisioned  is 
not  one  of  leadership.  Leadership  is  all 


^.00  often  confused  with  control  by 
Federal  officials.  Rather  the  role  en- 
visioned is  one  of  being  a catalyst 
wherein  the  Federal  office  facilitates  the* 
networking  of  information  and  debate 
over  the  issues  confronting  criminal 
justice  operations.  In  addition  this 
Federal  office  can  assist  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  new  concepts  in  managing  the 
criminal  justice  system  by  acting  as  an 
insurance  underwriter  for  the  start-up 
costs  of  these  programs.  This  role  of  in- 
surance underwriter  would  simply  be  in 
recognition  of  the  budgetary  process  at 
the  state  and  local  level  where  there  is  a 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  legislators 
and  chief  executives  to  fund  a program 
which  lacks  a track  record. 

In  a political  climate  which  is  pre- 
occupied with  balanced  budgets,  any 
replacement  of  LEAA  will  probably  be 
modestly  funded,  at  least  in  its  initial 
phases.  Such  modesty  may  prove  to  be 
useful  from  a number  of  perspectives. 

First  a modest  program  may  facilitate 
the  distinction  to  be  made  between  crime 
and  criminal  justice  administration 
especially  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
accountability.  Crime  is  a societal  prob- 
lem. There  are  societal  dynamics, 
especially  demographic  forces,  which 
generate  the  "crime  problem."  In  fact, 
the  demographers  are  indicating  that  the 
population  composition  of  the  United 
States  will  contribute  significantly  to 
maintaining  the  current  levels  of  crime,  if 
not  actually  push  the  crime  rate  even 
higher  through  the  1980’s  and  1990's. 

Modesty  is  in  order  here  on  the  part  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  societal 
forces  are  much  too  strong  for  the 
resources  of  criminal  justice  to  alter. 
Rather  than  make  promises  of  reducing 
crime,  criminal  justice  agencies  should 
give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem is  going  to  be  there  and  then  devise 
programs  to  cope  with  it.  The  criminal 
justice  system  can  be  held  accountable 
for  how  it  addresses  the  problem  and  the 
responses  to  the  problem  will  have  to  he  a 
mixture  of  new  as  well  as  tried  programs 
which  will  probably  have  to  emphasize 
cost  effectiveness.  There  are  many  possi- 
ble avenues  that  can  be  travelled  on  this 
route,  including  but  not  limited  to  penal 
law  revision,  crime  prevention  programs, 
enhanced  productivity  programs,  and 
the  introduction  of  advanced  manage- 
ment techniques. 

Second,  a modest  program  may  be  able 
to  bring  the  various  components  of  the 
system  together  to  discuss  issues  rather 
than  how  to  cut  up  the  money.  The 
bickering  among  the  criminal  justice 
agencies  during  the  LEAA  lifetime  did 


not  contribute  to  a positive  image  in  Con- 
gress. A modest  program  would 
challenge  the  criminal  justice  com- 
ponents to  work  together  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  work  together  will 
largely  determine  how  much  the  program 
is  likely  to  grow  in  the  future. 

Finally,  a modest  program  will  insure 
minimal  Federal  interference  in  state  and 
local  criminal  justice  operations.  By 
limiting  the  Federal  role  and  specifying 
that  role,  the  integrity  of  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  decision-making  is  main- 
tained. The  Federal  dollar  is  meant  to 
facilitate  change,  not  to  direct  change. 

With  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  as 
President,  there  will  be  movement  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  an  identifiable 


Continued  from  Page  3 

be  used  to  recruit  and  train  females  and 

minorities. 

Describing  the  settlement  as  an 
historic  event,  Timothy  Flynn,  an  at- 
torney for  the  Center  for  Luw  in  Public 
Interest,  noted  that  the  LA  PD  is  the  last 
major  urban  police  force  to  straighten 
out  its  hiring  practices  as  prescribed  by 
Justice  Department  guidelines. 

"Los  Angeles  was  the  last  holdout,"  he 
said.  "Most  of  the  big  cities  are  already 
operating  under  Federal  orders  to  in- 
tegrate their  departments." 

But  the  LAPD  may  have  difficulty  in 
filling  the  Federal  order,  if  the  results  of 
an  initial  recruitment  drive  for  minorities 
and  females  are  any  indication.  Recently, 
the  department  spent  $50,000  to  attract 
affirmative  action  candidates  who  were 
laid  off  from  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  only  15  of  them  were  lured  to 
the  California  force. 

The  campaign  began  last  September 
with  a team  of  LAPD  recruiters  traveling 
tottjie  Motor  City,  where  1,000  officers 
had  been  furloughed.  The  squad  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  recruiting  women, 
since  the  Justice  Department  settlement 
prescribes  that  25  percent  of  each  Police 
Academy  class  has  to  consist  of  females. 

Sgt.  Jeanne  Eisentraut  of  the  depart- 
ment's Employee  Opportunity  and 
Development  Division  told  the  Times 
that  police  were  hoping  for  at  least  20 
women  because  that  number  would  have 
allowed  for  a full  class  of  80  at  the  next 
academy.  However,  she  noted  that  only 
six  to  eight  of  the  Detroit  recruits  are 
femnle. 

According  to  the  head  of  the  recruiting 
team,  over  400  of  the  laid-off  cops  had  ex- 
pressed interest  in  joining  the  LAPD. 
but  the  number  dropped  sharply  when  it 
came  to  signing  on  the  dotted  line. 

"Less  than  200  showed  up  for  the 
testing."  Lieut.  Bob  Carter  said.  "I’m 
sure  there  was  some  thought  about  the 
cost  of  relocating  in  California.  Even  in 
private  enterprise,  they  have  a hard  time 
getting  people  to  move  to  California. 

The  testing  itself  further  reduced  the 
candidate  list.  "We  gave  it  a good  shot 
and  it  just  didn't  work  out."  Carter  ad- 
mitted. "There  was  a pool  of  people  Most 
of  them  were  the  kind  we  were  looking  for 
to  enhance  our  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram. These  were  mostly  minorities,  the 
last  people  hired  in  Detroit  and  therefore 
the  first  ones  who  were  laid  off." 

The  recruitment  specialist  noU*d  that 
the  force  is  going  to  mount  a more  con- 
ventional campaign,  using  advertising 
strategies  and  person-to-person  tactics 
on  rriilitary  bases,  at  high  schools  and  on 


office  that  deals  with  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  operations.  There  is 
much  speculation  about  what  Mr. 
Reagan  will  do.  The  blueprints  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  plans  have  not  been  released 
and  probably  will  not  be  released  in  the 
near  future.  The  new  Administration's 
approach  to  the  changing  circumstances 
at  the  Federal  level  should  be  the  same 
approach  taken  toward  the  crime  prob- 
lem at  the  state  and  local  level:  look  to  the 
past  for  guidance  hut  don't  be  afraid  to 
try  something  new. 


( Mark  C.unniff  is  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planners .) 


college  campuses.  "Basically,  we're  back 
to  square  one,'  he  observed.  "We'd  hoped 
to  have  a Detroit  class,  but  now  they'll  be 
blended  in  with  the  regular  system." 

Review  board  dead  for  now 

Another  recent  action  which  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a bearing  on  the  future  of 
the  LAPD  was  the  failure  of  a citizens 
group  to  get  enough  signatures  on  a peti- 
tion promoting  u civilian  police  review 
board.  The  organization  had  mounted  the 
drive  to  place  the  proposal  before  voters 
on  an  April  1981  ballot. 

Michael  Zinzun,  an  organizer  for  the 
Cumpaign  for  u Citizens  Police  Jleview 
Board  told  the  Times  last  month  that  the 
campaign  was  terminated  on  November 
11,  only  lour  duys  before  the  filing 
deadline. 

The  organizers  had  mustered  103,000 
signatures,  while  the  petition  needed 
116,588  valid  names  to  qualify  for  the 
ballot.  However,  the  group  figured  that  it 
actually  required  about  160,000 
signatures  to  have  enough  valid  ones  to 
take  the  issue  to  the  voters. 

The  numbers  are  based  on  u City 
Charter  provision  mandating  that  in- 
itiative sponsors  must  guther  the 
signatures  of  15  percent  of  those  who 
voted  in  the  last  general  election  in  order 
to  qualify  a proposal  for  the  ballot. 

Commenting  on  the  possibility  of  a last 
gasp  effort,  Zinzun  said  the  campaign  is 
considering  filing  a suit  to  challenge  the 
15  percent  requirement,  since  state  in- 
itiatives require  five  percent  in  some 
cases  and  eight  percent  in  others. 

"Even  if  we  don't  make  the  ballot,  we 
have  achieved  a victory  because  we  have 
obtained  more  signatures  on  a petition  of 
this  type  than  anyone  else  and  we  have 
made  many  many  people  aware  of  police 
abuse." 

The  proposed  board  would  have  con- 
sisted of  15  civilian  members,  backed  by 
a 30-member  investigation  team  and  a 
special  city  prosecutor.  Currently  the 
police  chief  has  the  sole  power  to 
discipline  officers  who  are  found  by  the 
department's  Internal  Affairs  Division 
to  be  guilty  of  misconduct. 


The  Year-Round 
Stocking  Stutter 

Give  ihe  lawman  in  your  life  a gill  that 
will  keep  on  giving  all  year  long  - a 
subscription  to  Law  Enforcement  News. 
For  information,  write  to:  Subscription 
Manager.  LEN,  444  West  56lh  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10019 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  diet 

Bulk  copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News  are  still  available  to 
criminal  justice  groups. 

You  can  have  an  influence  on  the  reading  diet  of  your  police 
organization,  educational  gathering  or  training  seminar  by  pro- 
viding participants  with  free  copies  of  LEN. 

To  obtain  complimentary  copies  for  your  next  meeting,  con- 
tact us  within  a month  of  the  event,  stating  the  number  of 
papers  you  require. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to:  Gerry  Paulino,  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  West  56th  St.,  New  York  City,  NY  10019. 

Let  LEN  keep  your  group  informed. 


Los  Angeles  agrees  to  biggest 
job  bias  settlement  in  history 
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Manhattan  DA  gets  to  the  core  ol 

An  interview  with  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  District  Attorney  i 


LEN:  A surluirban  county  prosecutor  recently 
described  his  job  by  saying  "Hive  toputpeople  in  jail.” 
Do  you  have  unother,  perhaps  more  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  the  prosecutor's  role? 

MORGEJNTH  AH.  My  job  is  to  see  that  justice  is  done  in 
every  case,  with  a proper  result  that's  fair  to  the  defen- 
dant and  fair  to  society.  I don't  know  if  that’s  necessari- 
ly a more  sophisticated  approach. 

DEN:  Shortly  after  you  assumed  office  as  Manhattan 
DA.  you  restructured  the  staff  with  the  intent  of  allow- 
ing one  assistant  DA  to  handle  a case  all  the  way 
through.  Has  that  proven  to  be  an  effective  strategy? 
MORGENTHAU:  Very  effective.  We  did  this  on  all 
felony  cases.  1 n other  words  the  assistant  interviews  the 
police  officers,  interviews  the  witnesses,  presents  the 
case  to  the  grand  jury,  gets  an  indictment  if  it  is  war- 
ranted. and  then  Lries  Lhecase.  It's  worked  out  extreme- 
ly well,  in  the  first  place  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vic- 
tim. but  also  for  the  police  officers,  The  witnesses  have 
only  got  one  person  to  talk  to  all  the  way  down  the 
line;  it  avoids  multiple  interviews.  Under  the  old  system, 
which  was  basically  an  assembly  line,  you  had  one 
assistant  conducting  initial  interviews,  somebody  else 
handling  arraignment,  somebody  else  presented  the 
case  to  the  grand  jury,  somebody  else  handling  the  ar- 
raignment on  the  indictment,  and  then  somebody  else 
would  prepure  the  case  for  trial.  From  an  assistant's 
standpoint,  of  course,  it  gives  him  a much  better  sense 
of  the  case  and  a greater  sense  of  professional  feelings 
about  it,  in  that  he's  responsible  for  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  for  the  success  or  failure  of  that  case. 

LBN:  Insofar  as  that  is  beneficial  to  witnesses,  do  you 
have  any  other  witness  assistance  programs  in  opera- 
tion? 

MORGENTHAU:  We  do  have  a victim/witness  service 
unit  which  devotes  all  of  its  time  and  efforts  to  helping 
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victims  and  witnesses  understand  the  system,  be 
prepared  to  testify  and  cut  down  on  unnecessary  ap- 
pearances. 

LEN:  During  the  restructuring  you  broke  up  some 
special  prosecutorial  units  while  leaving  others  intact. 
How  did  you  decide  which  would  go  and  which  would 
stay? 

MORGENTHAU:  Well,  basically,  the  units  that  we 
broke  up  were  the  units  dealing  with  general  criminal 
cases.  In  other  words,  we  previously  had  a Criminal 
Court  Bureau  which  just  handled  cases  at  the  Criminal 
Court  stage  — that's  the  lower  court  which  handles 
misdemeanors  and  preliminary  hearings  and  so  forth  on 
felony  cases.  Then  we  had  an  Indictment  Bureau  which 
just  handled  indictments,  a Supreme  Court  Bureau  that 
just  handled  homicide  cases.  So  we  took  all  those 
bureaus  and  consolidated 'them  into  a trial,  division,  and 
then  in  turn  we  broke  the  trial  division  down  into  six 
trial  bureaus,  each  identical  in  function.  That  has  all 
worked  out  extremely  well. 

LEN:  Has  the  restructuring  had  a positive  impact  on 
your  office's  conviction  rate,  or  are  there  other  factors 
involved  in  that? 

MORGENTHALJ:  Well,  you  never  can  isolate  factors, 
but  I think  the  net  result  has  been  that  we're  trying 


more  cases,  our  conviction  rate  is  up,  we're  sending 
more  people  to  state  prison,  our  dismissal  rate  is  down, 
and  the  time  from  arrest  to  indictment  is  down. 

LEN:  Your  office  utilizes  the  services  of  two  in- 
vestigative staffs,  one  that  is  autonomous  to  your  of- 
fices and  one  from  the  NYCPD  Why  is  such  a system 
used? 

MORGENTHAU:  The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment detectives  who  are  assigned  here  work  primarily 
on  organized  crime,  labor  racketeering,  official  corrup- 
tion cases,  major  fraud  cases.  The  civilian  investigators 
will  handle,  generally,  a lower  level  of  case,  will  work 
more  closely  with  assistant  district  attorneys  in  trial 
preparation,  serving  subpoenas  and  so  forth. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a third  investigative 
group  which  is  the  accountant/investigator.  All  of  these 
people  are  trained  accountants. 

LEN:  Is  this  a new  wrinkle? 

MORGENTHAU:  No,  it's  not.  Many  of  them  are  former 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agents  or  special  agents  and 
they  work  on  analyzing  documents  for  sophisticated 
white-collar  crime.  They  may  also  work  on  a narcotics 
cases  or  any  kind  of  a case  where  bank  records  are 
involved. 

LEN:  There  is  an  ongoing  and  growing  trend  with 
regard  to  concentrating  resources  against  the  repeat  of- 
fender. Are  you  employing  such  a strategy? 
MORGENTHAU:  We  do  that  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 
We  started  in  ] 975  with  funding  from  LEA  A for  a career 
criminal  program  - one  of.  the  first  ten  offices  in  the 
country  to  have  this  program  - and  the  criteria  for  ac- 
cepting a case  is  a significant  number  of  prior  arrests 
and  convictions.  The  average  defendant  whose  case  is 
taken  into  that  program  has  14  prior  arrests  and 
somewhere  between  six  and  eight  prior  convictions. 

There  are  other  programs  called  something  like  the 
Major  Felony  Program,  which  other  offices  have,  in- 
cluding Bronx  County.  They  concentrate  on  the  most 
serious  crimes.  In  other  words,  if  somebody  stuck  up  a 
supermarket  and  got  S20.000,  that  would  go  into  the 
major  felony  program.  Here,  we  don't  care  if  it's  a rob- 
bery of  $9;  what  we're  looking  at  is  the  defendant's  prior 
record  as  well  as  the  current  crime.  It's  been  very  suc- 
cessful. One  of  the  first  cases  involved  two  defendants 
who  had  stolen  $9  from  an  old  lady.  They  forced  their 
way  into  her  apartment,  wrapped  the  cord  of  an  electric 
lamp  around  her  neck  and  stole  her  S9.  One  had  25  prior 
arrests  and  the  other  had  6 prior  arrests.  We  thought 
| that  was  as  important  as  — in  fact,  more  important  than 
somebody  who  maybe  went  in  for  the  first  or  second 
■£  time  and  stuck  up  a supermarket.  Not  that  that's  not 


important  also,  but  we  were  trying  to  get  these  repeat 
offenders.  The  program  has  been  very  successful  — 
we're  running  a 94  percent  conviction  rate  in  that  pro- 
gram and  the  average  time  from  arrest  to  final  disposi- 
tion was  between  90  and  100  days. 

LEN:  Do  you  use  any  other  guidelines  or  case  screening 
procedures  to  filter  out  cases? 

MORGENTHAU:  What  we  try  to  do  is  to  make  a deci- 
sion at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  game  as  to  whether  a case 
would  survive  in  the  grand  jury  and  would  be  a case  in 
which  there  could  be  a conviction.  If  we  think  that 
there's  a felony  arrest  but  it's  not  going  to  survive  in  the 
grand  jury,  we  may  reduce  it  ourselves  to  save  the  time 
of  the  police  officer,  the  courts  and  ourselves  and  con- 
centrate on  the  cases  in  which  the  likelihood  of  success  is 
much  higher. 

LEN:  What  are  your  views  on  plea  bargaining?  Do  you 
feel  it's  necessary,  given-the  economic  restraints  on  the 
system? 

MORGENTHAU:  As  long  as  we  have  the  ability  to  try  a 
case,  there  is  no  difficulty  with  plea  bargaining.  Plea 
bargaining  becomes  bad  when  it's  done  because  there's 
no  court  available.  In  other  words,  if  we  can  say  to  the 
court  "We  want  a trial,”  the  defendant  can  say  "We 
want  a trial  if  there's  a courtroom  available. " Then  if  the 


judge,  defense  counsel  and  prosecutor  work  out  a plea, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  that  as  long  as  everybody 
knows  that  you  can  have  a trial  if  you  want  a trial. 
Where  it's  bad  is  where  the  judge  says  to  the  prosecutor, 
“There’s  no  courtroom  available,  this  case  could  be 
dismissed  in  the  interest  of  justice  or  dismissed  for 
failure  to  prosecute  promptly,  and  therefore  I suggest 
you  take  a plea.”  That's  where  the  situation  is  bad. 
Whereas  six  or  seven  years  ago  only  29  percent  of  the 
defendant  were  pleading  to  the  top  count  or  one  count 
down,  last  year  83  percent  of  the  defendants  pled  to  the 
top  count  or  the  count  down.  So  the  scope  of  plea 
bargaining  has  been  greatly  reduced  here  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years. 

The  other  thing,  of  course,  from  the  public  interest 
standpoint,  is  that  we  obtain  convictions  in  about  71  or 
72  percent  of  the  cases  that  we  try;  plea  bargaining  is  a 
hundred  percent  conviction.  So  in  other  words  what 
you  're  doing  is.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  you  're 
trading  off,  let's  say,  a one-third  to  30  percent  chance  of 
losing  the  case  against  a sure  conviction  and  a definite 
sentence.  From  the  defendant's  standpoint,  what  he's 
doing  is  he's  trading  off  maybe  a 30  percent  chance  of  be- 
ing acquitted  against  a longer  sentence  or  an  unknown 
sentence. 

LEN:  The  LEAA-funded  Prosecutor's  Management  In- 
formation System  (PROM IS)  has  turned  out  a number 
of  reports  on  case  screening  and  other  productivity- 
related  issues.  Have  any  of  these  suggestions  been 
helpful  to  the  work  of  your  office? 

MORGENTHAU:  Sure.  Generally  it  shows  us  where  we 
stand  in  relation  to  other  jurisdictions.  We  have  a 
PROM  IS  system  here  and,  for  instance,  it  shows  us 
what  we  sort  of  sense:  it  shows  us  statistics  that  the 
single  largest  cause  of  dismissal  of  cases  is  the  failure  of 
witnesses  to  appear  and  to  cooperate. 

LEN:  Arson  has  been  found  to  be  a particularly  difficult 
crime  to  investigate  and  prosecute,  with  one  of  the  prob- 
lems being  a perceived  lack  of  cooperation  between 
police  and  fire  investigators.  Would  you  see  it  as 
beneficial  if  such  investigations  were  placed  under  the 
purview  of,  say,  a prosecutor's  office? 

MORGENTHAU:  We  don't  have  that  many  personnel 
available  to  conduct  investigations.  I think  there's  a 
fairly  good  working  relationship  now-between  the  police 
department  and  the  fire  department  on  those  investiga- 
tions, and  at  this  point  I don't  think  we  have  any  serious 
problem  about  the  way  arson  is  investigated. 

LEN:  Several  months  ago,  you  warned  of  the  impending 
danger  of  the  increased  flow  of  heroin  from  the  Golden 
Crescent  in  Southwest  Asia.  Do  the  recently-released 


‘It’s  really  a total  red  herring  to  say  we  can  get  rid  of  vic- 
timless crimes.  They  take  a very  minor  portion  of  the  time 
in  the  court.  Also,  it’s  a misnomer  to  call  them  victimless.’ 
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of  Big  Apple  crime 

?y  of  New  York  County 


crime  figures  for  New  York  bear  out  your  call  of  alarm? 
MORGENTHAU:  Heroin  is  coming  in  here  in 
dramatically  increased  quantities,  and  so  far  neither  the 
Federal  government  nor  the  state  government  have 
responded  to  this  increase.  There's  been  a lot  of  talk,  but 
no  action. 

LEN:  What  would  you  be  seeking  in  terms  of  assistance, 
funds  or  increased  cooperation  from,  say,  the  DEA? 
MORGENTHAU:  Both.  The  DEA  has  been  very 
cooperative.  They  just  don’t  have  the  resources. 
They've  been  unable  to  get  any  increased  resources, 
we've  been  unable  to  get  any  increased  resources,  for  the 
special  narcotics  prosecutor,  for  the  police  department, 
for  ’buy'  money.  Everybody's  just  sitting  on  their 
hands,  frankly,  and  I’m  talking  principally  about  the 
state  and  Federal  governments.  Each  one  has  come  up 
with  plans  but  they've  never  been  implemented. 

LEN:  Would  you  say  that  drugs  account  for,  or  prompt, 
the  greatest  percentage  of  crime? 

MORGENTHAU:  Absolutely.  Somewhere  between  a 
third  and  a half  of  the  crimes  committed  in  New  York 
City  are  drug-related. 

LEN:  You  served  as  a U.S.  Attorney.  Do  you  find  that 
experience  helpful  in  handling  cases  that  fall  under  con- 
curent  local  and  Federal  jurisdiction? 
MORGENTHAU:  Sure.  What  we  try  to  do  is  to  have  the 
office  that  is  the  best  qualified  handle  the  case,  either 
because  they've  got  better  witnesses,  or  they've  got 
better  investigative  resources,  stiffer  sentences  or  what 
have  you.  It's  done  on  a cooperative  basis.  We  have  very 
good  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office. 

LEN:  With  crime  continuing  to  escalate  in  New  York,  do 
• you  foresee  a greater  squeeze  with  regard  to  increased 
caseloads  in  your  office? 

MORGENTHAU:  Yes.  Our  caseload  is  going  steadily 
upward  and  our  resources  are  down.  My  assistant 
district  attorney  staff  is  down  about  10  percent  this 
year  compared  to  last  year.  But  our  caseload  is  up,  we 
filed  15  percent  more  indictments  this  year  than  we  did 
last  year. 

LEN:  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  way  of  additional 
resources  coming  in  the  near  future? 

MORGENTHAU:  I'm  an  incorrigible  optimist;  if  I 
wasn't,  I would  have  long  since  jumped  out  the  window. 
So  I hope  there's  going  to  be  some  increased  resources. 
But  if  there  isn't,  the  statistics  always  lag  the  fact,  and 
the  number  of  cases  we  prosecute  is  going  to  start  fall- 
ing off.  In  other  words,  it's  been  increasing,  but  if  the 
resources  are  curtailed,  then  we'll  prosecute  fewer  cases. 
LEN:  Do  you  have  any  problem  with  turnover  as  far  as 
the  DA's  office  serving  as  a training  ground  for  at- 
torneys who  then  go  on  to  more  lucrative  practice 
elsewhere? 

MORGENTHAU:  We've  been  very  lucky  in  holding  on 
to  our  staff,  but  they  have  the  economic  realities  of  life 
to  face.  We're  losing  more  people  than  we  should 
because  of  salaries  — we're  starting  people  at  $18,000  a 
year,  and  we  give  raises  that  go  up  slowly  compared  to 
private  practice.  So  we  are  losing  a lot  of  people  we 
shouldn't  be  losing. 

LEN:  Some  of  the  so-called  victimless  crimes,  such  as 
marijuana  offenses  and  prostitution,  have  been  cited  by 
some  observers  as  overtaxing  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Do  you  share  that  view? 

MORGENTHAU:  Those  people  are  completely 
ignorant  about  what  goes  on  in  Criminal  Court  in 
Manhattan. 

LEN:  How  so? 

MORGENTHAU:  Well,  in  the  first  place.  we're  not  pro- 
secuting people  for  possession  in  marijuana  cases. 
That's  a miniscule  proportion  of  the  cases.  As  far  as  pro- 
stitution cases  are  concerned,  they're  in  and  out.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  those  cases  are  disposed  of  at  the  initial 
arraignment. 

It's  one  of  those  things  where  people  like  to  say  "if  we 
just  could  get  rid  of  those  cases,  there'd  be  no  problem. " 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  court  is  loaded  up  with  serious 
cases.  The  cases  that  survive  arraignment  are  the 
serious  cases,  and  the  public's  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  that  takes  resources  to  deal  with  those  cases.  It's 
really  a total  red  herring  to  say  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
victimless  crimes.  They  don't  take  any  time,  or  a very 
minor  portion  of  the  time  in  the  court.  Also.  I think  it's  a 
misnomer  to  call  them  victimless  crimes.  If  you 're  living 


in  a residential  area  and  there  are  prostitutes  out  on  the 
street,  so  when  you  take  the  kids  to  school  you're  going 
to  stumble  over  them  and  when  you  come  home  at  night 
you  find  them  soliciting  on  the  street,  that's  not  a 
victimless  crime  to  that  community. 

LEN:  If  that's  a popular  misconception,  then  how  do 
you  as  an  elected  official  set  the  record  straight  in  the 
public's  mind? 

MORGENTHAU:  Well,  I can  tell  you  that  80  percent  of 
the  people  from  communities  who  come  down  here  to 
complain  about  conditions  in  their  community  are  com- 
plaining about  the  prostitutes  or  drug  dealers  on  the 
street.  They  don't  view  it  as  a victimless  crime.  It's  only 
a few  people  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds  who  view  that 
as,  number  one,  a victimless  crime  and,  number  two,  as 
something  that's  clogging  the  courts.  If  they  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  come  down  and  sit  in  the  Criminal  Court, 
they  would  know  that  it's  not  the  prostitution  cases  that 
are  clogging  up  the  court. 

LEN:  New  York  recently  enacted  one  of  the  most 
stringent  gun  control  laws  in  the  nation,  prompting 
critics  to  charge  that  it  would  further  jam  the  judicial 
system.  What  have  been  the  short-term  effects  of  the 
law  in  Manhattan? 

MORGENTHAU:  It's  too  soon  to  tell.  It  is  having  an 
impact;  it  is  increasing  the  caseload.  I think  the 
Legislature  made  a big  mistake  — they  passed  a law  and 
they  didn't  provide  any  additional  funds  to  deal  with 
those  cases.  They're  going  to  have  to  do  that.  It’s  pro- 
bably increasing  our  caseload  something  in  the  nature  of 
five  percent,  and  five  percent  is  a lot  when  you  throw  it 
on  top  of  a heavy  caseload. 

LEN:  Do  you  see  it  working  out  in  the  long  run  if  you  do 
get  the  additional  resources  to  deal  with  this? 
MORGENTHAU:  I think  it's  going  to  be  helpful,  yes. 
You've  got  to  change  the  perception,  of  course.  The 
perception  now  is  that  everybody  has  a gun  and 
therefore  you  have  to  have  a gun.  It's  going  to  take  a 
while  for  people  to  understand  that  if  you  have  a gun  and 
vou  get  caught,  you  go  to  jail,  so  that  fewer  people  are 


right  or  wrong.  You've  got  a lot  of  different  interests 
there.  It's  not  going  to  be  as  efficient  as  a system  that 
has  a common  management  or  a common  goal. 

LEN:  Do  you  see  that  ever  coming  about? 
MORGENTHAU:  It  can't  under  the  Constitution. 
You've  got  an  executive  branch,  you've  got  a judicial 
branch,  and  a legislative  branch.  If  the  legislature 
enacts  laws  and  they  don't  provide  money  to  carry  those 
laws  out  — it's  never  going  to  be  a totally  efficient 
system  in  a democracy.  Certainly  improvements  can  be 
made,  and  I'm  pleased  thut  the  mayor  is  taking  an  in- 
terest, and  he  could  be  tremendously  helpful.  He  has  a 
lot  of  leverage.  So  I think  the  fact  that  the  mayor  is  in- 
terested is  a constructive  thing, 

LEN:  If  you  could  suggest  major  improvements  in  any 
component  of  the  criminal  justice  process,  where  would 
you  start? 

MORGENTHAU:  I'd  increase  the  resources  in  the 
courts,  particularly  in  the  Criminal  Court,  and  enlarge 
the  prosecutor's  offices.  Police  can  make  arrests,  but  if 
we  don't  have  the  resources  to  prosecute  those  cases  and 


‘We  obtain  convictions  in  about  72  percent  of  the  cases  we 
try;  plea  bargaining  is  a 100  percent.  So  you’re  trading  off  a 
30  percent  chance  of  losing  to  a sure  conviction.’ 


going  to  have  guns.  And  if  fewer  people  have  guns,  fewer 
people  are  going  to  want  them.  But  right  now,  the 
perception  is  "Everybody  has  a gun,  so  I better  have  a 
gun.” 

LEN:  Does  your  office  utilize  specialists  in  prosecuting 
organized  crime  cases? 

MORGENTHAU:  We  have  a rackets  bureau  in  this. 
LEN:  How  is  the  cooperation  with  the  Federal  level  on 
this? 

MORGENTHAU:  Good.  We  don't  have  any  problems 
on  that  score. 

LEN:  Are  investigations  in  that  area  conducted  in- 
dependently by  either  Federal  or  local  task  forces? 
MORGENTHAU:  Generally,  but  sometimes  there's  a 
cooperative  effort.  Right  now  we  have  a cooperative  ef- 
fort with  the  Eastern  District  Strike  Force. 

LEN:  Mayor  Ed  Koch  recently  declared  that  the  city's 
criminal  justice  system  isn't  working.  Do  you  agree 
with  his  view? 

MORGENTHAU:  I would  say  that  there's  room  for  im- 
provement in  any  governmental  operation,  and  there's 
room  for  improvement  in  the  criminal  justice  system, 
certainly.  Of  course.  I think  it’s  kind  of  misnomer  to  call 
it  a system.  A system  implies  common  ownership  and 
control.  You've  got  a lot  of  different  units  with  different 
objectives.  You've  got  the  police,  of  course,  who  have  to 
make  an  arrest  if  they've  got  a complaint  or  if  they  see  a 
crime  committed.  You've  got  the  district  attorney  's  of- 
fice that  has  to  review  that  case  and  make  sure  that  the 
evidence  supports  the  charge.  You've  got  the  court 
that's  got  to  decide  whether  the  defendant's  constitu- 
tional rights  have  been  protected  and  whether  he's  guil- 
ty or  innocent  beyond  a reasonable  doubt.  Of  course, 
that's  also  the  function  of  the  jury.  You've  got  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  whose  mandate  is  to  defend  the  defendant. 


the  court  doesn't  have  the  resources  to  try  them,  the 
whole  system  fails.  People  tend  to  forget  that  the  pur- 
pose of  an  arrest  is  so  that  somebody  can  be  tried  for  the 
charge  that's  made  against  them,  and  if  you  don't  have 
the  resources  to  do  that,  the  arrests  become  self- 
defeating.  the  cops  become  disillusioned,  the  public 
becomes  disillusioned,  and  so  on.  I think  that  the 
resources  of  the  court  and  the  DA 's  offices  have  to  be  in- 
creased so  that  they  can  handle  the  volume  of  arrests 
that  are  being  made  effectively  and  fairly. 

LEN:  Are  you  planning  any  future  projects  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  own  office? 

MORGENTHAU:  We're  experimenting,  changing, 
reviewing  what  we  re  doing.  The  most  recent  program 
we've  had.  which  has  been  extremely  successful,  was 
what  we  call  our  Misdemeanor  Trial  Program,  where  we 
select  the  most  serious  misdemeanors  and  then  have  a 
continuous  representation  of  those  cases  as  we 
previously  tried  with  the  felony  cases.  We  have  12 
assistants  in  that  program  and  the  cases  t hat  are  picked 
for  those  programs,  the  average  number  of  arrests  for 
the  defendants  in  those  cases  is  15.  Those  are  cases  in 
which  we  think  the  defendant  should  get  the  maximum 
sentence  fora  Class  A misdemeanor,  which  is  a year.  We 
concentrate  our  resources  to  get  those  cases  tried,  and 
the  trial  rate  over  two  years  has  doubled,  the  conviction 
rate  is  up.  sentences  are  significantly  larger.  So  that  pro- 
gram is  working  well.  We're  still  trying  to  iron  out  any 
problems  in  that  program. 

LEN:  As  the  first  elected  successor  to  the  late  Frank 
Hogan,  who  fashioned  the  role  of  Manhattan  DA  in 
near-legendary  terms,  did  you  encounter  any  problems 
in  developing  your  own  management  style? 
MORGENTHAU:  I think  whenever  you  take  any  job 
you've  got  to  learn  the  job  and  see  what's  necessary  and 
try  to  develop  programs  that  fit  the  needs  of  the  office. 
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Boston  revamp  put  on  the  bargaining  table 


Continued  from  Page  1 
I n getting  down  to  the  nuts  and  holts  of 
the  plan  at  the  bargaining  table, 
Broderick  discovered  that  the 
reorganization  would  have  eliminated  47. 
patrol  cars  a day  in  order  to  free  94  offi- 
cers to  walk  beat  duty. 

"It  was  an  attempt,  in  our  opinion,  to 
circumvent  the  two-man  cars  that  we 
have  here  by  way  of  contract,"  the  union 
leader  remarked.  "Then  they  determined 
to  have  139  walking  beats  in  whatwecon- 
sider  to  be  high-crime  areas.  None  of  this 
came  about  in  prior  hearings  before  the 
City  Council." 

Despite  repeated  attempts,  no  ranking 
Boston  police  official  could  be  reached  for 
comment  on  the  plan  or  Broderick's 
charges.  Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Jor- 
dan did  tell  reporters  when  the  restruc- 
turing proposal  was  brought  before  the 
City  Council  in  October  that  'There  is  a 
lot  of  misinformation  about  the  plan." 

I n forcing  the  department  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  with  the  restructuring 
effort,  the  PPA  did  what  a member  of  the 
Boston  delegation  to  the  state  legislature 
could n t,  The  union  is  unanimously  op- 
posed to  the  reorganization  proposal  and 
it  met  with  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  to 
block  its  implementation,  but  White  left 
the  October  meeting  saying  that  the 
show  would  go  on  as  scheduled. 

One  of  the  legislators.  Rep.  William  F 
Galvin,  was  particularly  vocal  in  his  op 
position,  describing  the  plan  as 
"dangerous"  and  calling  for  the  removal 
of  Jordan.  He  said  he  was  concerned 
about  reports,  denied  by  White  and  Jor- 


dan, that  some  police  stations  would  be 
shut  down  in  Lhe  reorganization. 

"1  don't  want  your  job,"  Galvin  told 
the  commissioner  at  an  impromptu  press 
conference.  "I  just  want  to  keep  the 
police  stations  open.  We  (legislators)  are 
going  to  have  to  take  the  heat  on  this." 

Lawmakers  and  patrol  officers  aren’t 
the  only  two  groups  who  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  plan.  Lieut.  Charles  R. 
Webb,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Superior  Officers  Association,  charged 
that  the  restructuring  plan  was  political- 
ly motivated. 

Commenting  on  the  proposed  transfer 
of  19  captains,  most  of  whom  would  lose 
their  commands  under  the  plan,  Webb 
noted  that  the  shifts  were  "punitive  and 
in  retaliation  for  the  officers  opposing  the 
reorganization  of  the  department.  What 
this  all  means  is  that  if  you  don't  work  for 
Mayor  White  you  get  demoted  and 
transferred." 

The  10  police  districts  created  by  the 
plan  would  have  been  headed  by  deputy 
superintendents,  a rank  that  is  achieved 
bv  appointment  in  Lhe  Boston  force. 
Webb  asserted  that  captains  would  be 
underutilized  under  Lhe  plan,  which  he 
said  "is  not  in  accord  with  getting  the 
most  for  your  money  in  a department 
that  is  not  ut  full  strength." 

Broderick  agreed  that  the  scrapped 
plan  had  more  to  do  with  politics  than  it 
did  with  holding  down  the  budget.  "Their 
intent  was  to  eliminate  the  Civil  Service 
rank  of  captain  by  attrition  and  appoint 
deputy  superintendents  and  super- 
intendents from  the  ranks  of /sergeant 


and  lieutenant,"  he  said,  "thereby 
creating  a purely  political  force  in  the 
police  department." 

Noting  that  appointed  commanders 
would  "owe  their  allegiance  to  the  ap- 
pointing authority."  the  PPA  head  con- 
tended that  such  a move  would  be 
"positively  disastrous”  if  allowed  to  take 
place. 

"The  rug  could  be  pulled  out  from 
under  them  at  any  time  he  felt  like  pulling 
the  rug,"  Broderick  declared.  "Let's  face 
it,  if  you  don't  do  the  right  thing  by  the 
mayor,  you're  going  to  lose  ^ourself  a 
$20,000  to  $30,000  a year  salary 
increase."  ® 

Asked  what  Jordan's  role  has  been  in 
the  controversy,  Broderick  responded. 
"That's  a good  question.  " He  added  that 
the  commissioner  is  not  engaged  in  the 
ongoing  negotiations  designed  to  iron 
out  a new  plan;  the  city  delegation,  he 
said,  consists  of  two  police 
superintendents  and  two  attorneys. 

The  PPA  chairman  indicated  that 
nothing  has  been  firmed  up  so  far  in  the 
negotiations  because  ‘They're  still  pro- 
viding us  with  information  regarding  the 
reorganization.  So  every  day,  it  seems 
like  there's  something  new." 

"It's  quite  clear  to  us  that  they  never 
really  had  a finalized  reorganization 
plan,  he  added.  "That's  come  across 
loud  and  clear." 

Broderick  indicated  that  the  PPA  has 
some  suggestions  of  its  own  to  facilitate 


the  smooth  operation  of  the  Boston  force, 
but  he  noted  that  "for  whatever  reason" 
the  department  has  not  sought  union  in- 
put. 

"There  s no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  could  have  many  suggestions  that 
could  improve  Lhe  efficiency  of  the  police 
department."  he  said.  "But  as  in  most 
police  departments,  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  politics,  they're  not  concern- 
ed about  efficiency." 

Recently,  thj;  Boston  Globe  published 
a seven-part  series  on  its  five-month  in- 
vestigation of  the  police  force.  In  a com- 
parison of  America 's  30  largest  cities,  the 
newspaper  rated  the  department  as 
worst  overall  for  solving  mdqor  crimes. 

The  articles  also  stated  that  the  force 
was  slower  than  nine  of  11  metropolitan 
police  department  surveyed  in  respon- 
ding to  emergency  calls,  and  that  it  had 
done  little  to  reduce  the  city's  crime  rate, 
which  is  reportedly  higher  than  that  of 
any  major  American  city. 

"We  have  been  saying  that  in  print 
since  1 975,  Broderick  said  in  comment- 
ing on  the  series.  "We  sent  press  releases 
to  the  same  newspaper  and  others,  say- 
ing that  the  police  department's 
priorities  were  not  directed  at  preventing 
or  solving  crime  It  has  been  a PR  cam- 
paign since  1975.  just  having  people 
standing  around  on  the  street  to  pacify 
the  public's  need  to  see  a uniformed 
police  officer." 
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Brooks  heads  PERF  team 
of  homicide  investigators 
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Continued  from  Page  3 
homicide  investigations,”  the  I’K RK 
director  continued.  "In  one  case  nut- 
there.  several  people  had  seemed  to  be 
randomly  killed  in  unrelated  incidents. 
He  tied  it  all  together  and  broke  the 
case." 

The  NYCPD's  representative  on  the 
squad,  49-year-old  Detective  Charles 
Nanton,  has  a reputation  for  gleaning 
significant  leads  from  suspects  and 
witnesses  who  would  not  open  up  toother 
investigators. 

"Charlie  was  in  town  an  hour  and  he 
was  talking  to  the  cab  driver."  Lieut. 
Mayer  said  of  his  colleague.  "Its  incredi- 
ble how  he  could  elicit  information  from 
the  guy." 

Both  Nanton  and  Mayer  have  cracked 
major  cases  for  their  respective  home 
forces.  The  former  put  an  end  to  a rash  of 
slayings  involving  elderly  robbery  vic- 
tims on  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side, 
freeing  up  the  time  of  30  other  detectives 
who  had  been  working  on  the  case. 


According  to  Hayes.  Mayer  was 
responsible  lor  solving  the  so-called 
Parkway  Bra  case  in  Stamford.  The  1 973 
investigation  probed  the  murder  of  seven 
prostitutes  whose  bodies  were  thrown  on- 
to a parkway.  Mayer  made  an  arrest  in 
the  case  after  an  18-month  probe  that  in- 
cluded J .200  interviews  and  56, suspects. 

Praising  Mayer's  abilities  in  one  of  his 
last  public  statements,  Chief  Ci/anckas 
noted  that  Lhe  lieutenant  "has  the 
reputation  of  being  not  only  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  brilliant  investigator  in  the 
city  but  the  most  methodical." 

While  the  PERK  squad  investigates, 
Atlanta  parents  worry.  But  Hayes  sug 
gested  Lhat  the  impetus  behind  the  for- 
mation of  the  team  was  not  to  calm  the 
citizenry  by  utilizing  a public  relations 
gimmick. 

I think  the  only  thing  that  will 
reassure  the  public  at  this  point  is  that 
some  of  the  cases  get  cracked,”  he  said. 
"It's  beyond  public  relations;  it's  really 
down  to  what  they  're  going  to  do  on  each 
ot  these  cases." 


FREE  TICKET 

This  winter,  Law  Enforcement  News  will  be  your 
free  ticket  to  the  best  in  criminal  justice  films  and 
videocassettes.  The  February  9th  issue  of  the 
paper  will  contain  “The  Films  of  Criminal 
Justice,’’  a supplement  that  will  provide  LEN 
subscribers  with  an  aisle  seat  to  review  what 
moviemakers  have  in  store  for  the  police  com- 
munity. Synopses  of  hundreds  of  offerings  on 
training,  education  and  community  relations  will 
be  provided.  Reserve  your  ticket  now  by  making 
sure  your  subscription  is  up-to-date. 
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We  read  and  review: 


Black  professor  blasts  police  practices  in  the  ghetto 


The  Police  and  the  Ghetto.  By  John  L. 
Cooper.  Port  Washington.  N.Y.:  Ken- 
nikat  Press.  158  pp.  S13.50. 

John  L.  Cooper,  a sociologist  who 
specializes  in  African-American  studies, 
has  written  what  promises  to  be  a con- 
troversial and  important  book  about  the 
role  of  the  police  in  America's  ghettos. 

In  The  Police  and  the  Ghetto,  Cooper 
describes  people  who  become  police  of- 
ficers as  "borderline  losers."  who  failed 
in  other  pursuits  and  who  "prior  to  join- 
ing the  force,  had  lost  faith  in  their  own 
abilities  to  survive  in  the  comparatively 
insecure  job  world  outside  the  civil  ser- 
vice." 

We  are  told  that  the  police  recruit  is 
usually  24  to  25  years  old,  of  average  in- 
telligence, from  a lower-middle  working 
class  family,  imbued  with  the  Protestant 
work  ethic.  This  background,  Cooper 
charges,  “will  tend  to  encourage  a certain 
ethnocentricity  and  bias,  having  both 
economic  and  social  foundations,  against 
minority  groups  in  general  and  blacks  in 
particular."  As  if  this  weren't  bad 
enough,  Cooper  goes  on  to  note  that  this 
"will  encourage  a physical  rather  than  a 
verbal  method  of  resolving  conflict." 

Cooper  maintains  that  police  depart- 
ments actually  seek  out  individuals  with 
such  characteristics.  1 1 is  these  men,  who 
after  a highly  questionable  socialization 
process  at  the  police  academy,  are 
unleashed  upon  the  ghetto  residents.  “A 
policeman  with  such  a background  will 
tend  to  communicate  with  his  clientele  in 
an  authoritarian  and  paternalistic  man- 
ner and  would  assume  that  citizens  could 
nofc-*xpected  to  be  compliant  without 
discipline  and  control,"  the  sociologist 
states.  "He  is  likely  to  be  preoccupied 
with  such  matters  as  verifying  his 
masculinity  and  maintaining  his  self- 
respect  when  challenged." 

I n examining  society's  attitude  toward 
the  ghetto,  Cooper  finds  that  the  public 
perception  is  that  the  ghetto  is  a com- 
munity of  "institutionalized  deviancy 
and  crime  and  that  its  residents  are 
viewed  as  "borderline  primitives.”  As  a 
consequence  of  this  perception,  the  police 
are  even  further  conditioned  to  be  aggres- 
sive towards  the  residents,  Cooper  says. 
The  analogy  is  drawn  between  the  ghetto 
police  and  colonial  guards,  both  of  whom 
serve  as  representatives  of  an  alien 
culture  to  force  new  values  on  an  in- 
digenous population. 

Despite  the  clamor  for  more  black 
police  officers  in  the  ghetto,  the  black 
officer  does  not  come  highly  recommend- 
ed by  Cooper.  A black  policeman  is  "still 
nothing  but  a nigger,  even  if  [hejlive(s|up 
there  in  Scarsdale." 

Even  worse,  he  says,  the  black  officer  is 
a man  in  the  middle.  He  is  considered  to 
be  "Massa’s  Man"  by  the  ghetto  resi- 
dent, and  his  loyalty  to  the  police  depart- 
ment is  constantly  being  questioned  by 
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his  fellow  officers  and  superiors.  He  is 
discriminated  against  by  the  depart- 
ment. His  life  is  in  double  jeopardy 
because  when  he  is  out  of  uniform,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  "jungle  bunnies”  and  being  shot 
down. 

The  author  notes  that  the  black  officer 
compensates  for  this  dilemma  by  trying 
to  be  the  best  cop  possible.  He  not  only 
does  his  job  well,  he  is  often  more  forceful 
with  the  black  resident  in  order  to  prove 
his  loyalty.  Cooper  likens  the  black  police 
officer  to  the  homegrown  petty  ad- 
ministrators and  police  constabulary  of 
imperialistic  colonizers. 

With  the  volatile  ingredients  Professor 
Cooper  finds  in  the  bubbling  ghetto  pot, 
he  is  not  surprised  that  there  are  occa- 
sional black  uprisings  and  that  white 
police  officers  see  black  youths  carrying 


guns  that  don't  exist.  Yet  he  does  not 
blame  the  police  und,  in  fuel,  calls  them 
"sacrificial  lambs.” 

Arguing  that  the  roots  of  the  problem 
go  deep  into  our  social  structure  and 
culture,  he  argues  that  if  the  symptoms 
are  treated,  perhaps  some  of  the  tensions 
can  be  alleviated.  He  suggests  that  the 
police  be  made  aware  of  the  role  they  ac- 
tually play.  However,  he  also  recom- 
mends changes  in  the  police  bureaucratic- 
structure.  namely,  more  community  con- 
trol. According  to  Cooper,  police  officers 
should  live  in  the  community  in  which 
they  work  and  the  community  should 
have  control  over  thq  hiring  and  firing  of 
the  police  officers  who  work  there. 
Cooper  is  careful  to  say.  however,  that 
the  communities  should  not  make  the 
laws. 

The  Police  and  the  Ghetto  does  not  fur- 


nish us  with  new  information.  Cooper's 
profile  of  the  typical  recruit  is  consistent 
with  that  offered  in  Lloyd  Sealy's  book. 
The  Community  and  the  Police:  Conflict 
or  Cooperation f Also,  many  of  the 
societal  attitudes  have  been  delineated  in 
a commonly  used  text,  Crime  and  Justice 
in  a Mass  Society,  by  Alexander  Smith 
and  Harriet  Pollack.  What  is  new  is 
Cooper's  pairing  of  facts  - his  inter- 
pretation of  cause  and  effect  - and  his 
analysis  of  these  facts. 

This  book  is,  at  times,  angry  and  bitter. 
The  language  is  often  raw  and  abrasive. 
However,  at  no  time  is  it  hysterical. 
Cooper  has  written  a responsible,  sane, 
and  perceptive  analysis  of  an  emotionally 
charged  subject. 

Marylin  Reed 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  The 
Journalist.! 
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inftmSand68'  COntr‘b^ted  g^ldance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  questionnaire, 
Willaim  E llnfinded  ReRndmg"  °f  the  aUi;h°rS'  The  COf™ittee  consisted  of  Gorden  E.  Misner,  Chairman. 
I L 'Z  n u LfirrLR‘  BaSTS''  Ge0rge  T'  FeIkenes-  Lynne  M.  McLeod.  Hon.  Theodore  McMilian,  William 
a ias,  Richter  H.  Moore,  Jr.  Jacqueline  Moss,  and  Norman  Pomrenke;  the  results  of  the  ACJS  question- 
naire are  included  in  this  volume  as  an  appendix.  M 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively  during  the  late  1960's  and 
1970  s when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling  enrollments,  limited  budgets,  and  marginal  growth.  During  two 
decades,  the  authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education  was  replaced  by 
academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects. 

xamine  a professoriate  that  strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials..  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were  developed  to  teach  non-traditional 
students,  including  mid-career  police  officers  and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners;  among  these  innovations 
were  day  and  evening  classes  to  correspond  to  police  duty  tours,  internships,  and  an  extensive  set  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  law. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has  during  only  two  decades,  become  an  established 
vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some 
of  the  current  and  future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research,  the  tension 
between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  education. 

Criminal  Justice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at  college  and  universities  and  to 
aw  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For 
e ucators  generally,  this  book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondarv  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for  in- 
novation and  growth. 
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PASS 


FOR 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS  18 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$10  00 

CS  24 

O&A  on  Drug  Education 

10  00 

Cs  25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

S10  00 

CS  31 

Every  Day  Spanish  tor  Police  Officers 

S8  00 

CS  50 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 

$9  95 

C 1075  Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

C 1 924  Administrative  Investigator 

$12  00 

C 1 697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's 

Prisons 

S 1 2.00 

C 1 698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 

SI  2 00 

C 2524 

l Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

C 90 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 

S8  00 

C 1973 

i Border  Patrolman 

$8  00 

cm 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 

$1000 

C 95 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 

$8  00 

C 2295 

Building  Guard 

S8  00 

C 2260 

Campus  Security  Officer 

S10  00 

C 2261 

Campus  Security  Officer  1 

$10  00 

Cl  700 

Campus  Security  Officer  II 

$1000 

C 208 

Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 1701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

$10  00 

C 2264 

Capital  Police  Officer 

S8  00 

C 121 

Captain.  Police  Department 

SI  2 00 

C 2423 

Chief  Compliance  Investigator 

$10.00 

Cl  1 73 

Chief  Deputy  Sherill 

$1000 

C 2120 

Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 

$1000 

Cl  401 

Chief  Investigator 

$1000 

C 21 48 

Chief  ol  Police 

$12  00 

C 2502 

Chief  of  Stall 

$12  00 

C 1181 

Chief  Police  Surgeon 

SI  7 95 

C 1593 

Chief  Probation  Officer 

$12.00 

Cl  182 

Chief  Process  Server 

$10  00 

Cl  185 

Chief  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

C 1591 

Chief  Special  Investigator 

$12.00 

C 1203 

Commissioner  ol  Correction 

$12  00 

C 1200 

Commissioner  ol  Police 

$12  00 

C 2421 

Compliance  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 1 767 

Coordinator  ol  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program 

$10  00 

0165 

Correction  Captain 

$10  00 

C 956a 

Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 

$8.00 

0956b 

Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 

$8  00 

C 166 

Correction  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

01219 

Correction  Matron 

S8  00 

0167 

Correction  Officer  (Men) 

S8  00 

C 168 

Correction  Oflicet  (Women) 

S8  00 

C 957 

Correction  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

0169 

Correction  Sergeant 

$10  00 

0958a 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 

$8  00 

C 958b 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 

S8  00 

0959 

Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

$12  00 

0966 

Court  Officer 

$8  00 

01229 

Criminal  Investigator 

$1000 

C 969 

Criminal  Law  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 177 

Customs  Inspector 

$8  00 

01611 

Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 

$8  00 

01239 

Deputy  Chief  Marshal 

$10  00 

C 1 245 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

SI 4 00 

02263 

Deputy  Probation  Director 

$10  00 

0 1900 

Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 

S12  00 

C 204 

Deputy  Sheriff 

$8  00 

01763 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

01620 

Deputy  United  States  Marshal 

$8  00 

Cl  762 

Deputy  Warden 

$10  00 

01247 

Detective  Investigator 

$10  00 

02444 

Director  of  Security 

$10  00 

01877 

Director  of  Traffic  Control 

$10  00 

C 2325 

Director  of  Youth  Bureau 

$10  00 

01259 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 

$10  00 

01597 

Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12  00 

C 1260 

Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

$8  00 

01261 

Drug  Abuse  Secrelenai  Aide 

$8  00 

01405 

Drug  Abuse  Technician 

$8  00 

01406 

Diug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

$8  00 

02428 

Environmental  Conservation  Officer 

$10  00 

0251 

Federal  Guaid 

$8  00 

01612 

Federal  Protective  Officer 

S8  00 

01285 

Field  Investigator 

$8  00 

0255 

Fingerprint  Technician 

$10  00  . 

0286 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

S8  00 

0281 

Forest  Ranger 

$8  00 

C 2012 

Game  Warden 

$8  00 

0304 

Guard  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0348 

Head  Process  Server 

$10  00 

0349 

Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 

SI  0 00 

0353 

Hospital  Security  Officer 

$8  00 

C 332 

Housing  Captain 

S12  00 

C 338 

Housing  Guard 

S8  00 

C 340 

Housing  Lieutenant 

$1000 

C 342 

Housing  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0344 

Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C 361 

Identification  Clerk 

$8  00 

C 1986  Identification  Officer 

$8  00 

C 2294 

i identification  Specialist 

$8  00 

C 362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

S8  00 

C-364 

Inspector 

S10  00 

C 370 

Institution  Safety  Officer 

$8  00 

C376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$10.00 

C 377 

Investigator 

$8  00 

C 378 

Investigator  inspector 

$8  00 

C 406 

Jail  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1329 

Jail  Matron 

$8  00 

C 1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10.00 

C 1332 

Jailer  Clerk 

$8.00 

C 449 

License  investigator 

$8  00 

C 2286 

L icense  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

$10  00 

C 442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

$1000 

C 486 

Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

C 488 

Medical  Ollicer 

$14  00 

C 489 

Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 

$14.00 

C 498 

Meter  Maid 

$8  00 

C 2503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

$10  00 

C 1600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

$1000 

C 1378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$10  00 

C 2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8  00 

C 1688 

Park  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C 572 

Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

S8  00 

C 1063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

$8.00 

C 573 

Parking  Meter  Collector 

$8D0 

C 575 

Patrolman.  Exammalions-AII  States 

$8  00 

C 576 

Patrolman,  Police  Department 

$8  00 

C 1922 

Patrolman-Policewoman 

$8  00 

C-640 

Police  Admmstrative  Aide 

$10  00 

C 594 

Police  Cadet 

$8.00 

C 639 

Police  Clerk 

$8  00 

C 1947 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 

$10.00 

C 2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

$8  00 

C 1383 

Police  Inspector 

$12  00 

C 1939 

Police  Ollicer 

$8.00 

C 2441 

Police  Ollicer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Oept.(LAPD) 

$10  00 

C 1755 

Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 

$10  00 

Cl  739 

Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 

S10  00 

C 1741 

Police  Officer,  Suffok  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

$10  00 

C 595 

Police  Patrolman 

$8.00 

C 596 

Police  Surgeon 

$14  00 

C 597 

Police  Trainee 

$8  00 

C-598 

Policewoman 

$8  00 

C 602 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

$8  00 

Cl  386 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 

$10.00 

C 1791 

Principal  Investigator 

$12  00 

C 1427 

Principal  Probation  Officer 

$1000 

C 2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12.00 

C 618 

Prison  Guard 

$8  00 

C 2462 

Private  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

C 1981 

Probation  Counselor 

SI  0 00 

C 980 

Probation  Consultant 

$10  00 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

$10  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C 981 

Probation  Investigator 

$8.00 

C 619 

Probation  Officer 

$8  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Ollicer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

C 1981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10  00 

C 980 

Probation  Consultant 

$1000 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

$10  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C-981 

Probation  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 619 

Probation  Officer 

8.00 

C 1429 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10.00 

C 1828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

$10.00 

C 1829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

$10  00 

C 620 

Process  Server 

$6  00 

C 2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8.00 

C 1997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$10.00 

C 2397 

Protection  Agent 

$8  00 

C-665 

Ranger.  U S.  Park  Service 

$8  00 

C 1921 

Safety  Coordinator 

$10  00 

C 1459 

Safety  Security  Officer 

$8  00 

C 702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1923 

School  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1999 

Security  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1467 

Security  Officer 

$8  00 

C 221 1 

Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 

$8  00 

C 1810 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

$1000 

C 2525 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

C 2529 

Senior  Building  Guard 

$10.00 

C-2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C 2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

$10  00 

C 2422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 710 

Senior  Court  Officer 

$12  00 

C 1665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

C 2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-2520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12.00 

C 2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

$10  00 

C 1987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

$10  00 

C 2512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

C 2119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

510  00 

(M010 

Senior  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 2531 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

$12  00 

C 793 

Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

C-2466 

Senior  Parole  Officer 

$10.00 

C 1020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10.00 

Cl  594 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

$10  00 

C 2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 1998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12.00 

C 2449 

Senior  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

C 1589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

$10  00 

C-732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

$10  00 

C 733 

Sergeant.  Police  Department 

$10  00 

C 794 

Sheriff 

$10  00 

C-1060 

Special  Agent,  FBI 

$10.00 

C 748 

Special  Investigations  inspector 

$8.00 

C 1588 

Special  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 749 

Special  Ollicer 

$8  00 

C 1692 

State  Policewoman 

$8  00 

C-757 

State  Trooper 

$8  00 

C 1744 

Superintendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

Cl  703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

C-1503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

$10  00 

01666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sherill 

$1000 

C 1667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

02513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

02106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10  00 

02143 

Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

0782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10  00 

02299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$1000 

C 2205 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

$1000 

01766 

Supervising  Special  Officer 

$10.00 

01750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

$8.00 

0812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

$8  00 

02407 

Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 

$8  00 

01689 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

$8.00 

01522 

Tralfic  Technician 

$8  00 

02335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$8  00 

02336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

C 1887 

Tralfic  Technician  III 

$10.00 

0819 

Transit  Captain 

$12  00 

0820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

C 821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10.00 

0823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

C 852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

$8.00 

C 1989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

$6.00 

01995 

Urban  Park  Officer 

$800 

02541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C 894 

Warden 

$12.00 

0891 

Watchman 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

$8  00 

CPEP29 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9.95 

CPEP30 

Criminal  Investigation 

$9.95 
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CRIME  JOURNAL 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


The  Trenton  Pickle  Ordinance 
and  other  books  on  crime  and  justice 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


One  of  the  most  overplayed  causes  of 
the  1970s  was  that  of  Joan  Little,  who 
was  accused  of  killing  her  white  jailer  in 
North  Carolina,  allegedly  in  self-defense 
when  her  jailer  attempted  to  force  sex 
upon  her.  Petitions  by  the  scores  circu- 
lated to  “save”  Joan  Little.  Columnist 
James  Reston  boomed  her  innocence,  and 
not  to  have  taken  her  side  while  a mem- 
ber of  the  liberal  camp  was  tantamount 
to  an  unpardonable  sin.  Thankfully,  all  of 
this  nonsense  is  set  somewhat  straighter 
now  by  Fred  Harwell’s  A True  Deliver- 
ance (Knopf),  a book  of  exacting  detail 
that  accurately  chronicles  the  case  and 
the  trial,  and  more  than  suggest  that 
Joan  Little  was  highly  suspect  and  could 
have  engineered  her  jailer’s  death  — a 
much  likelier  story  than  the  one  the  de- 
fendant gave  on  the  witness  stand. 

Samuel  Walker’s  Popular  Justice 
(Oxford,  paper)  is  a compact  history  of 
, American  criminal  justice  that  should 
serve  the  layman  and  student  well.  Crime 
and  Justice  in  America  (Pergamon), 
edited  by  John  T.  O’Brien  and  Marvin 
Marcus,  probes  the  police  system  in  the 
U.S.  and  how  it  operates  against  organ- 
ized crime,  political  terrorists,  and  main- 
tains security  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
campuses.  Catherine  A.  Barnes’  Men  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (Facts  on  File)  pro- 
files in  capsule  form  26  Justices  from 
Hugo  Black  to  Charles  Whittaker,  sketch- 
ing their  backgrounds  and  voting  patterns 
which  helped  to  establish  the  intellectual 
bent  of  the  Court  today. 

A highly  academic  work,  Henry  J. 
Steadman’s  Beating  the  Rap ? (University 
of  Chicago  Press)  delves  deeply  into  the 
statistical  background  of  defendants 
found  incompetent  to  stand  trial,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  psychiatry.  All  of  this 
causes  this  book’s  title  to  be  misleading, 
but  the  work  should  prove  helpful  to  cer- 
tain trial  lawyers. 

Psychologist  Robert  Reiff  has  pro- 
duced The  Invisible  Victim  (Basic  Books), 
a well-documented  gazette  of  dozens  of 
cases  where  the  victim  of  crime  is  further 
victimized  by  prolonged  and  prejudicial 
trials  and  police  procedures  as  archaic  as 
those  of  London’s  early-day  Bow  Street 
Runners.  Reiff’s  proposed  reforms  are  re- 
sponsible and  clear-minded,  making  this 
must  reading  for  jurist  and  lawmen 
alike. 

Crime  and  Justice , An  Annual  Review 
of  Research  (University  of  Chicago  Press), 
edited  by  Norval  Morris  and  Michael 
Tonry,  is  an  intellectual  compendium  of 
esoteric  theory  on  police  work  that  will 
help  the  working  law  officer  a little,  but 
will  undoubtedly  supply  a bevy  of  psy- 
chiatrists with  more  fuel  for  the  furnace 
of  abstract  dissertations  in  the  crime 
field. 

For  sheer  amusement,  and  we  can  use 
it  in  this  academic  publishing  season,  we 
can  heartily  recommend  Dick  Hyman’s 
The  Trenton  Pickle  Ordinance  and  Other 
Bonehead  Legislation  (Stephen  Greene 
Press).  Hyman  offers  a rich  compilation 
of  ridiculous  laws  still  on  the  books  in 
major  American  cities:  women  in  certain 
parts  of  California  are  forbidden  by  law 
to  drive  cars  while  dressed  in  housecoats; 
a barber  cannot  advertise  his  prices  in 
Georgia;  it  is  illegal  for  any  person  to 
kick  a mule  in  Taylor,  Arizona;  it  is 
against  the  law  in  Massachusetts  to  stick 
one’s  feet  out  of  a window  to  cool  them; 


anyone  collecting  a debt  while  wearing  a 
costume  in  Massachusetts  is  breaking  the 
law.  One  absurd  law  not  included  in 
Hyman’s  funny  book  is  a little  piece  of 
1908  legislation  still  on  the  books  in 
Chicago:  anyone  who  is  ugly  (and  this 
is  defined  by  a staggering  list,  including 
those  with  hunchbacks,  dwarfs,  pitted 
faces,  warts  on  exposed  skin,  etc.)  is  sub- 
ject to  arrest  when  walking  a city  street. 
Undoubtedly,  the  reason  why  this  law  has 
not  been  repealed  is  that  the  city  council 
is  too  embarrassed  to  admit  that  it  is  still 
on  the  books. 

Terrorism  throughout  the  world  is  pro- 
filed in  Edgar  O’Ballance’s  Language  of 
Violence  (Presidio),  but  the  author,  an 
expert  on  the  Middle  East,  centers  most 
of  his  revelations  on  the  bloody  PLO  and 
PLFP  groups.  This  is  the  best  portrait  of 
these  hoodlum  organizations  to  date,  al- 
though the  author  offers  little  hope  of 
subduing  these  radical  killers  in  the  fu- 
ture. Combating  these  groups  on  a one- 
to-one  basis  is  an  intrepid  band  of  dedi- 
cated men  who  are  the  subject  of  Richard 
Deacon’s  The  Israeli  Secret  Service  (Tap- 
linger,  paper).  The  entire  colorful  and  ad- 
venturesome history  of  this  unorthodox 
organization  is  profiled  in  an  absorbing 
style. 

History  Grab-bag:  Milton  Viorst’s  Fire 
in  the  Streets  (Simon  & Schuster)  is  a 
massive  chronicle  of  the  political  instabil- 
ity and  radicals  rising  to  power  during 
the  1960s,  which  should  appeal  only  to 
the  narrow-minded  Jerry  Rubin  types. 
Nat  Hentoff,  one  of  America’s  foremost 
authorities  on  jazz,  uncharacteristically 
offers  us  The  First  Freedom  (Delacorte), 
a lively,  uncommon  history  of  free  speech 
in  America  that  is  as  richly  entertaining  as 
it  is  informative.  Another  monster  of  a 
book  is  Lloyd  Wendt’s  tour  de  force, 
Chicago  Tribune  (Rand  McNally).  This 
exhaustive  book  sharply  profiles  that 
journalistic  pillar  of  public  morality  and 
right  living,  which  should  stand  for  some 
time  as  the  definitive,  if  not  the  most 
revelational,  work  on  Joseph  Medill’s 
giant  offspring.  To  be  sure,  all  the  color- 
ful folk  in  Chicago’s  turbulent  history  are 
present  — the  Pattersons,  the  McCor- 
micks, Big  Bill  Thompson  — but  the 
singular  indiscretions  and  scandals  of  the 
newspaper,  such  as  the  Jake  Lingle  affair, 
are  kept  to  a respectable  minimum. 
Equally  colorful  but  less  ambitious  is 
Joseph  Gies  portrait  of  Robert  McCor- 
mick, The  Colonel  of  Chicago  (Dutton) 
which  centers  more  on  the  reportorial  as- 
pects of  the  Tribune's  last  great  mentor 
than  on  his  reactionary  politics. 

Copyright  1980  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
This  column  is  released  by  The  Crime 
Journal  Syndicate,  6135-A  N.  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  IL  60660.) 


Will  Reagan  put  LEAA 
on  his  Christmas  list? 

nJlLfr"11?8  °f  lhe  Uw  Enforcemenl  Assistance  Administration  naturally 
has  created  consternation  in  the  law  enforcement  community.  You  don’t  lose  the 
major  source  of  funding  for  research  and  innovative  criminal  justice  projects  with- 
out  ramng  mublmg  questions  about  the  future  of  law  enforcement  in  this  country 
What  will  the  death  of  the  LEAA  mean?  My  crystal  ball  is  as  clouded  as  the 
next  mans,  but  I suspect  that  it’s  not  necessarily  the  death  knell  for  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  improve  police  professionalism  and  provide  law  enforcement  with 
the  too  s it  needs.  Maybe  it’s  wishful  thinking,  but  I believe  (and  fervently  hope) 
that  state  and  local  governments  will  take  up  the  slack.  Control  of  crime  is  still  very 
high  on  the  public’s  agenda  of  priorities,  and  recent  surveys  have  shown  that  police 
continue  to  enjoy  broad  public  support.  So  even  in  the  face  of  the  hue  and  cry  for 
budget-cutting  at  every  level  of  government,  it  seems  unlikely  that  law  enforcement 
will  be  seriously  shortchanged. 

In  ^ition,  it  may  be  premature  to  say  that  the  demise  of  LEAA  is  the  end  of 
the  noble  experiment  of  heavy  Federal  funding  for  the  criminal  justice  system 
The  new  Reagan  Administration  might  well  renew  the  effort,  perhaps  in  some  other 
form  President-elect  Reagan  thus  far  has  not  addressed  the  question,  and  no  douht 
„e  °re  his  Ad^ini^ration  looks  at  it  in  view  of  his  promises 

to  cut  the  Federal  budget  while  bolstering  military  spending  and  reducing  taxes 
Reagan  s philosophy  of  government  is  based  on  the  idea  of  turning  back  to  state 
and  local  governments  many  of  the  functions  that  have  been  assumed  by  Washing- 
ton  since  New  Deal  days.  That  could  mean  more  Federal  revenue-sharing  for  states 
and  cities  perhaps  with  some  funds  earmarked  for  law  enforcement,  courts  and  cor- 
rections. In  that  case,  we  might  see  no  real  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Federal 
monies  going  for  law  enforcement  over  the  long  term.  Given  the  nation's  con- 
servative  tilt  as  demonstrated  by  the  Presidential  election,  this  looms  as  a distinct 
possibility. 

Since  its  birth  in  1968,  LEAA  has  pumped  S7.7  billion  into  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  nearly  a billion  dollars  is  still  in  the  pipeline.  What  does  the  scorecard 
say  about  the  effectiveness  of  this  huge  expenditure? 

If,  as  some  people  believe,  LEAA’s  only  purpose  was  to  reduce  crime,  it  was  a 
resounding  failure,  since  the  rate  of  serious  crime  per  100,000  pervons  has  increased 
by  64  percent  since  1968.  The  question  is:  Would  the  crime  rate  have  gone  up  even 
more  if  LEAA  hadn't  existed?  We  know  that  the  crime  rate  rose,  but  we  simply 
have  no  idea  whether  LEAA  slowed  the  pace  or  had  no  effect  at  all 

On  the  plus  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that  LEAA  funds  have  been  used  to  good  ef- 
feet  in  research,  m purchasing  police  equipment,  and  in  establishing  various  criminal 
justice  projects  all  over  the  country.  Funds  have  gone  to  community  crime  proven- 
tion,  drug  treatment  and  prevention,  police  training,  child  abuse  studies  and  pro- 
jects, drug  strike  forces,  white-collar  crime  programs,  arson  studies  and  a host  of 
other  projects  to  aid  police,  corrections  and  courts.  Scores  of  cities  and  states  mod- 
ernized their  court  systems  with  LEAA  grants. 

The  record  is  by  no  means  abysmal,  but  LEAA  has  walked  a rocky  path  over  its 
1 2-year-l i fe,  attracting  critics  right  from  the  start.  It  was  established  bv  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  which  Congress  passed  in 
reaction  to  the  riots  and  demonstrations  of  the  middle  and  late  1960s.  In  Its  first 
few  years,  LEAA  was  flayed  by  critics  who  objected  to  grants  to  police  and  sheriff’s 
departments  for  anti-riot  equipment. 

As  early  as  1970  the  National  League  of  Cities  charged  that  “funds  are  dissipated 
too  broadly  across  the  states  in  many  grants  too  small  to  have  any  significant  im- 
pact  to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system  and  are  being  used  in  disproportionate 
amounts  to  support  marginal  improvements  in  low-crime  areas.”  Throughout  its 
history,  LEAA  suffered  similar  blows  for  giving  too  small  slices  of  the  pie  to  large 
cities  where  the  crime  rate  was  highest. 

There  were  also  occasional  charges  of  inefficiency,  ’waste  and  corruption  al- 
though probably  no  more  than  for  any  other  large  bureaucracy  dealing  with  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money.  In  any  case.  LEAA's  death  came  not  as  a result  of 
inefficiency  or  corruption  but  from  the  current  thrust  to  cut  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  its  October  28  issue.  Law  Enforcement  News  quoted  Police  Foundation 
President  Patrick  V.  Murphy  as  saying  that  LEAA’s  end  is  "a  terrible  loss"  because 
even  though  it  was  not  "a  perfect  system,”  it  was  a step  in  the  right  direction.  That 
seems  a reasonable  assessment,  and  police  administrators  can  only  hope  that  the 
Federal  government  will  soon  move  again  in  the  same  direction,  perhaps  under  a 
different  agency. 

As  for  the  LEAA:  Requiescat  in  pace. 

((Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  liis  office  at  651  Colonial  Bled 
Westwood  P.O  Washington  Twp.  NJ  07675.) 
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Police  Officer.  The  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, one  of  the  most  modem  and  progressive  in  the 
nation,  is  currently  accepting  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  police  officer 

Applicants  should  be  between  2*  a..l  ?5  years  of  age 
(applicants  with  two  years  of  police  experience  may  be 
up  to  38  years  old);  weight  proportional  to  height; 
vision  20/200  correctable  to  20/20;  and  possess  a high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Salary  $15,312-$20,784. 
Benefits:  15  vacation  days;  12  sick  days;  9 paid  holidays; 
furnished  unifonns  and  life  insurance  policies;  Depart- 
ment pays  100%  of  retirement. 

Contact:  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
Personnel  Bureau,  400  East  Stewart,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
89101.  Telephone:  (702)  386-3497. 

Deputy  Sheriff  1.  The  sheriff’s  department  of  Upper 
Marlboro,  Maryland  is  currently  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff.  Applicants  must  be 
between  21  and  34  years  of  age;  minimum  of  5’4”  with 
Weight  proportional  to  height;  vision  20/70  correctable 
to  20/20  with  good  color  vision  and  depth  perception; 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  and  valid  Maryland 
driver’s  license  required.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
continuously.  Salary:  $12,631-$16,986. 

Contact:  Central  Personnel  Office,  County  Adminis- 
tration Building,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland  20870. 
Telephone:  (301)952-3620. 

Fire  Chief.  Highly  responsible  administrative  and  tech- 
nical work  in  the  direction  of  all  personnel  and  activities 
of  City  Fire  Department,  including  the  development, 
through  study  and  consultation  with  other  officials,  of 


recommendations  and  plans  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  within  the  community.  Work  requires  a 
broad  knowledge  of  fire  administration,  modern  fire 
fighting  techniques  and  fire  prevention  methods,  and 
techniques  in  making  proper  determinations  on  varied 
work  problems  encountered.  Work  is  performed  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  City  Manager,  however  the 
Chief  works  independently  in  supervising  all  technical 
operations  and  accomplishing  the  desired  work  results. 
Performs  related  work  as  required. 

This  position  requires  an  associate’s  degree  in  fire 
suppression  and  prevention  or  a closely  related  field;  and 
extensive  responsible  experience  in  fire  suppression 
and  prevention,  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  educa- 
tion and  experience.  Salary;  $22,500  per  year. 

Contact:  Personnel  Department,  P.O.  Box  1839, 
Ashland,  Kentucky  41101. 

Fire  Chief.  The  General  Electric  Company  is  seeking  a 
person  to  assume  the  duties  of  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment at  its  River  Works  Facility  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  an  Associate’s  Degree  in 
Fire  Protection  with  a Bachelor’s  degree  in  a related 
field.  Salary  is  negotiable  and  dependent  on  education 
and  experience. 

Contact:  C.W.  Gilligan,  Manager,  Plant  Protection  and 
Industrial  Security,  General  Electric  Company,  1100 
Western  Avenue,  MD  2-7727,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
01910. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  University  of  South  Florida  has 
three  posts  available  in  its  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice.  The  positions  will  begin  August  1981. 


A Ph.D.  is  required  for  an  associate  professor  spot.  In- 
dividual sought  must  have  a strong  general  background 
in  criminal  justice  theory  and  methodology.  In  addition, 
only  those  persons  will  be  considered  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarly  pro- 
ductivity. Experience  in  supervising  graduate  students 
is  necessary.  Salary  will  range  from  $20,000  to  $25,000 
for  the  academic  year. 

An  assistant  professor  position  requires  a Ph.D.  by 
date  of  employment.  Individual  sought  must  have  a 
strong  general  background  in  criminal  justice  theory 
and  methodology.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
those  persons  who  show  demonstrated  research  skills 
and  interests.  Salary  will  be  $15,000  minimum, 
negotiable  for  academic  year. 

A second  assistant  professor  post  calls  for  a doctorate 
or  equivalent  by  date  of  employment.  Person  sought 
must  have  background  in  law  enforcement  management 
and  administration  with  preference  being  given  to  can- 
didates with  skills  in  organizational  theory  and 
research.  Potential  for  scholarly  activity  is  necessary. 
Salary  will  be  $15,000  minimum,  negotiable  for 
academic  year. 

Application  deadline  is  January  15,  1981,  for  these 
tenure-track  posts.  Send  all  correspondence  indicating 
position  for  which  application  is  being  made  to:  Dr. 
Mitchell  Silverman,  Faculty  Recruitment  Committee 
Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  University 
of  South  Florida.  Tampa,  Florida  33620.  Employment  in 
these  positions  will  be  filled  contingent  upon  budgetary 
approval.  According  to  Florida  law,  applications  and 
meetings  regarding  same  are  open  to  the  public. 

Police  Officers.  The  San  Jose  Police  Department  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
consent  decree  entered  into  by  the  city,  at  least  one 
third  of  police  officer  positions  require  bilingual  (English 
and  Spanish)  fluency. 

Applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates  (or  possess 
GED),  citizens  of  the  United  States  between  21  and  35 
years  of  age,  possess  a valid  driver’s  license  and  have 
eyesight  not  worse  than  20/50,  correctable  to  20/20.  No 
closing  date  has  been  announced.  Salary:  $1,810  per 
month. 

Contact:  San  Jose  Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Section,  201  W.  Mission  Street,  San  Jose,  CA  95110. 

Assistant  Professors.  The  Administration  of  Justice 
Department  at  San  Jose  State  University  is  seeking  a 
criminal  justice  generalist  and  a corrections  specialist, 
the  latter  with  correctional  agency  experience.  Ph.D.  is 
required.  Salary  will  be  in  the  $17-21,000  range  Posi- 
tions start  August  1981. 

Send  a letter  of  application,  a vita  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Harry  E.  Allen,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  AJ/MH  508.  SJSU.  San  Jose  CA  95192 
Telephone:  (408)  277-2993.  Applications  must  be 
received  no  later  than  January  5.  1980. 

Chairperson,  Administration  of  Justice  Department.  The 
Administration  of  Justice  Department  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-St.  Louis  is  seeking  a chairperson  with  es- 
tablished academic  credentials  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  or  related  area.  The  department  is  12  years  old, 
has  eight  full-time  faculty  members,  several  part-time 
professionals,  and  over  300  majors.  A B.S.  degree  in  the 
administration  of  justice  is  currently  offered;  a Master  of 
Arts  degree  program  is  in  the  final  approval  stages. 

A doctorate  in  the  administration  of  justice  or  a re- 
lated field,  current  senior  level  standing,  and  a strong 
record  of  teaching,  research,  and  scholarly  contributions 
is  required.  Administrative  background  and  experience 
in,  or  with,  criminal  justice  agencies  is  desirable.  Ap- 
pointment will  be  to  rank  of  associate  or  full  professor; 
salary  is  negotiable.  The  appointment  will  be  effective 
not  later  than  August  26,  1981. 

Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Chairperson.  Search  Committee.  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Department,  University  of  Missouri- 
St.  Louis,  8001  Natural  Bridge  Road.  St.  Louis.  MO 
63121.  Applications  will  be  accepted  through  January  2, 
1981. 

The  University  of  Missouri  is  an  equal  employment 
and  educational  opportunity  institution. 


(T^r\  Creative 
RESUME 
Associates 

161  West  21st  Street  / New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  691-7950  / Extension  1065 


Skating  around 
in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or 
has  the  growing  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation gap  stopped  your  forward  pro- 
gress? 

Low  Enforcement  News  can  put  you 
on  the  right  professional  track.  Every 
two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the  latest 
information  on  where  choice  career 
opportunities  lie.  . .who’s  in  and  who’s 
out.  . .what's  working  and  what’s 
not.  . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and 
subscribe  today  to  Law  Enforcement 
News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  police  professional  who  needs 
to  know  more.  . . 

Yes.  1 m ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News 
Please  enter  my  subscription  for. 

□one  year  ($14.00)  Done  year  foreign  ($19.00) 
□two  years  ($26.00)  Dthree  years  ($38.00) 


Name 


Title 


_ Agency 


Address 

City State Zip  

Return  with  check  or  money  order  to;  LEN.  444  West 
56th  Street.  New  York  City.  NY  10019. 
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JANUARY  1981. 

5-9.  Police  Traffic  Instructor  Course.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  S225.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida.  4567  St. 
John's  Bluff  Road  South,  Jacksonville,  FI. 
32216. 

5-9.  Basic  Fingerprint  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  I,aw  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125.  For  further  information  contact: 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
P-O.  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg,  FI,  33733. 
5-9.  Environmental  Design  for  Crime 
Prevention.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $200 
For  further  information,  contact:  Admis- 
sions Coordinator,  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Ixiuisville.  KY 
40292.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6987 

5-March  20.  Seventeenth  Annual  Command 
and  Management  School.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  I .aw  Enforcement  Institute. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Cindie  J 
Burkel,  the  Southwestern  I^gal  Founda- 
tion. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX  75080. 

5-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
Fee:  S400.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Admissions  Office.  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute, University  of  Ix>uisville,  Louisville. 
KY  40292. 

5-30.  Police  Traffic  Management  Course. 
To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  S695.  For  more  details,  consult: 
January  5-9. 

12-14.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee;  $275.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: The  Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark 
Street,  Evanston,  II,  60204 

12-15.  Developing  Police  Computer 
Capabilities  Course.  To  be  held  in  Son 
Diego.  California,  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further 
information,  contact:  IACP,  1 1 Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

16-18.  Combined  Coursein  Forensicand  In- 
vestigative Hypnosis.  Presented  by  the 
Fahey  Foundation.  To  be  held  in  Quincy. 
Massachusetts.  Fee:  8325.  For  more  infor 
motion,  contact:  Main  Office.  24' Adams 
Street.  Quincy.  MA  02169.  Telephone.  (617) 
479-0940. 

19-23.  Police  Facilities  Plonning  and 
Design  Program.  To  be  held  in  Ix>s  Angeles. 
California,  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details, 
consult:  January  12-15. 

19-30.  Current  Problems  & Concepts  in 
Police  Administration.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute.  Fee:  $400.  For 
more  details,  see:  January  5-16. 

21.  Police  Report  Writing  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  further  information,  contact:  Ms, 
Barbara  Natow.  Criminal  Justice  Center. 
Room  2203.  444  West  56th  Street.  New 
York.  NY  10019. 

26-30.  Probation  Case  Management  Phase 
II  Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Yosemite  Community  Col- 
lege District,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto.  CA 
95352. 

26-30.  Physical  & Electronic  Barriers  for 
Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tui- 
tion: 8200.  For  more  details,  consult 
January  5-9. 

26-30.  Basic/Intermediate  Firearms  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Tuition:  8300.  For  more  information  con- 


tact: Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue,  Springfield,  M A 01 101. 

26- 30.  Officer  Stress  Assessment  and 
Resolution  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Fee:  8125.  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  5-9. 

27- 29,  Supervisory  Development  Course. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  Fee:  8325.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Harper  & Row  Media,  10 
East  53rd  Street.  New  York,  NY  10022. 

27- 29.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $195.  For 
more  details,  see:  January  5-9. 

28- 29.  Questioned  Documents  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  J ustice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  21. 

29- 30.  First  Conference  on  Identifying 
Human  Remains.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 
33431.  Telephone:  (305)  395-5100. 

FEBRUARY 

2-6.  Hostage  Rescue  Operartions  Course. 
To  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  more  detais,  consult:  January 
16-18. 

2-6.  Advanced  Firearms  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Fee:  S375 
For  more  information,  consult:  January 
26-30. 

2-12.  Traffic  Homicide  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  lake  County  Area 
Vocational  & Technical  Center.  For  further 
information,  contact;  Kenneth  A.  Bragg, 
Director,  2001  Kurt  Street,  Eustis  FI. 
32726. 

2- 13.  First-Line  Supervisory  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement  Fee:  8150.  For  more 
information,  see:  January  5-9. 

3- 5.  Police  Stress  Course.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  To  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida.  Fee:  8325.  For  more  in- 
formation, see:  January  27-29. 

5-6.  Juvenile  Officers  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For 
further  information,  consult:  January  21. 

9-13.  Crisis  Intervention  and  Police  Stress. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Program.  Fee: 
8350.  For  further  information,  contact; 
Law  Enforcement  Institute,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  University  Blvd. 
and  Adelphi  Road,  College  Park.  MD 
20742.  Telephone:  (301)  454-5237. 

9-13.  Methods  of  Instruction  & Program 
Design  Course.  Presented  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Roanoke.  Virginia.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Transportation  Safety  Training 
Center.  Virginia  Commonwealth  Universi- 
ty. 816  W.  Franklin  Street.  Richmond,  VA 
23284.  Telephone  (804)  257-6235. 

9-13.  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Tuition:  8425.  For  more  details,  see: 
January  26-30. 

9-13.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $250.  For  more  information,  con- 
sult: January  5-9. 

14-March  14.  Law  Enforcement  Reserve, 
Level  II.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  more 
details,  see:  January  26-30. 

16-18.  Police  Productivity  Improvement 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $270.  For  more  details,  con- 


tact: The  Traffic  Institute,  999  V>ia i at 
Street,  Evanston,  II.  60204. 

23-25.  Effective  Communication  for  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $190. 
For  further  information,  see:  January  5-9. 

23-26.  Computer  Reluted  Crime:  Training 
Workshop  for  Prevention,  Detection,  In- 
ve>,  jgationond  Prosecution.  Sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  conjunc- 
tin  with  Koba  Associates,  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  Ms.  Janet  Schlichting, 
Koba  Associates,  Inc.,  200  Florida  Avenue, 
N.W  Washington.  D.C.  20009, 

23-27.  Management  of  Police  Training  Pro- 
grams. To  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  more  details,  see:  January  12  15. 

23-27.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Control 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $340.  For  more  information, 
consult:  February  16-18, 

23-March  5.  Police  Officer  Procedures  & 
Techniques  Course.  Presented  by  Lake 
County  Area  Vocational  A Technical 
Center.  For  more  details,  see:  February 
2-12. 

25- 26.  Organized  Crime  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Joy 
College.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City  For 
further  information,  consult:  January  21 . 

26- March  1 Eighth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Western  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  at  the  Bahia  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Califor 
nia.  For  further  information,  contact:  Dr. 
Janet  Schmidt.  Program  Chair,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology.  San  Diego  State  Univer- 
sity, San  Diego,  CA  92182. 


27-28.  Security  Certified  Protection  Profcs 
aionul  Review  Course.  Presented  by  Nor 
them  Virginia  Community  College  Fee: 
$100  For  more  details,  contact;  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College.  Woodbridge 
Campus,  15200  Smokelown  Road,  Wood 
bridge  VA  22191,  Telephone:  (703) 
670-2191. 

MARCH 

2-13.  Advanced  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  hy  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Hampton,  Virginia.  For  more  details,  con 
tact:  3'ronsportotion  Safety  Training 
Center.  Virginia  Commonwealth  Universe 
ty,  816  W Franklin  Street,  Richmond.  VA 
23284.  Telephone:  (8041  267-6235. 

2-13.  Police  Traffic  Service  Supervixion. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$500  For  more  details,  see:  January  12-14. 
2-6.  Breathalyzer  Course.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $425. 
For  more  details,  see:  January  26-30. 

2-13.  Advanced  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  Fee:  $395.  For  more 
details,  see:  January  5-9. 

8-12.  Eighth  National  Conference  on  Juv- 
cnilo  Justice.  Sponsored  by  the  Nulionol 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Judges  and  the  National  District  At 
torncys  Association.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  For  more  details,  contact:  Nation- 
al Council  of  Juvenile  anil  Family  Court 
Judges.  P.O.  Box  8978,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  NV  89507 

12.  Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers  Annual  Meeting.  To  Ik-  held  in 
Philadelphia  For  further  information,  con- 
tact. Norman  R.  Bottom  Jr.,  Criminnl 
Justice  Deportment,  I UP.  Indiana.  PA 
15705.  Telephone:  (412)  367-2720, 

16-20.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration. Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  law  Enforcement  Institute. 
For  more  details,  see:  January  5-March  20. 

16-April  10.  Crime  Prevention  Theory, 
Practice  A Management  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Tuition  8750.  For  more 
details,  consult:  January  5-9. 

23-25.  I-cgal  Aspects  of  Private  Security 
Conference,  Sponsored  by  the  Anderson 
Publishing  company.  Fee:  $276.  For  more 
information,  call  or  write:  Conference  Ad- 
ministration. Anderson  Publishing  Co  , 6-16 
Main  Street.  Cincinnati  OH  46201 
Telephone  15 1 31  1 2 1 -4 1 4 2. 


23-25.  Strew  Management  in  law  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $290.  For  further  information,  see 
January  12-14. 

23-26  The  Civil  and  Vicarious  Liability  of 
the  Police  To  be  held  m Atlanta.  Georgia, 
hy  the  International  Association  of  Chief' 
of  Police  For  more  details,  consult: 
January  12-15. 

23-27.  Baaic/lntermediate  Firearms  Course. 
Presented  hy  Smith  A Wesson  Academy 
Tuition;  $300.  For  more  details,  consult 
January  26-30. 

23-27.  Jail  Operations  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  For  more  details  see:  Januorv 
26-30. 

23- 27.  Police  Instructor  Techniques  Course. 
Presented  hy  the  Florida  Institute  for  Uw 
Enforcement  Fee:  $125,  For  more  details, 
see:  January  5-9 

23  April  2.  Case  Preparation  A Court 
Presentation  Course.  Presented  hy  Uke 
County  Area  Vocational  A Technical 
Center.  For  more  details,  sec:  February 
2-12. 

24- 27.  Homicide  Course.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Conferences  and 
Institutes  Program  Fee:  $355.  For  more 
details,  see:  February  9-13. 

25- 26.  Hostage  Extraction  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  < enter  of 
John  Jay  College  To  Is-  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  more  details,  see:  January  21. 

APRIL 

1-3.  Criminal  Jualice  and  the  Future.  To  be 
held  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina  at  the 
Carolina  Townhouse  Inn.  Sponsored  hy  the 
College  of  Criminol  Justice,  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Fee:  835.  For  more 
details,  contact:  The  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  SC  29208.  Telephone: 
1803)777-7315. 

5- 10.  Forensic  Photography  Course. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Program  Fee: 
$490.  For  further  information,  consult: 
February  9-13, 

6- 10.  Homicide  and  Major  Crime  Scene  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute  Fee:  83-10.  For  more  infor- 
mation. see  January  12-14. 

20-30.  Interview  and  Interrogation  Course 
Presented  by  ljike County  Aren  Vocational 
A Technical  Center.  For  more  details,  see: 
February  2-12. 


New  from  the  John  Jay  Press ! 

BRUTAL 
JUSTICE 

The  Ordeal 

of  an  American  City 
by  Henry  Cohen 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 

This  book  is  a fascinating  historical  account  of 
modern  lawlessness  among  urban  institutions  and 
agencies  in  California  during  the  1960  s 

“Unfortunately,  BRUTAL  JUSTICE  will  not  be  creditable  to  the  American  public  and  that 
is  sad,  because  it  is  the  story  of  too  many  American  cities.  It  is  indeed  reality,  and  until 
American  citizens  understand  this,  we  will  continue  to  have  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
life  in  this  country.  This  book  should  be  read  and  believed  by  every  American  citizen,  both 
conservatives  and  liberals.  BRUTAL  JUSTICE  is  a story  of  many  victims,  including  the 
large  majority  of  hard-working  police  who  truly  serve  America.” 

Victor  L.  Cizanckas 
Chief  of  Police 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


To:  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10019  Please  send  me  _ 
copies  of  Brutal  Justice  at  S10.00  each.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  In  check  or  money  order  for 

$ 

Name  

Address 

City State  r Zip 


December  $,1980 
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Chicago  FOP:  ‘no  more  collective  begging’ 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Teamsters  Union,  which  had  tried  to  lure 
Chicago  officers  into  its  corner  with  free 
beer  and  sandwiches  at  campaign  rallies. 
But  the  truckers’  local  could  muster  only 
a third-place  finish  in  preliminary  voting. 

Several  groups  representing  black 
Chicago  officers  also  had  something  to 
say  during  the  unionization  election  cam- 
paign, although  none  of  the  groups  peti- 
tioned the  city  to  have  its  name  placed  on 
the  ballot.  Black  police  leaders  said  they 
were  concerned  that  no  one  organization 
could  adequately  represent  their  in- 
terests. urging  their  members  to  vote 
against  unionization. 

Comenting  on  the  pre-election  con- 
troversy, Dineen  stated  that  the  vote  did 
not  reflect  the  black  leaders'  concerns. 
"Our  argument  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  had  been  for  the  fair  and  equal 
representation  of  all  police  officers,”  he 
noted.  "I  think  the  average  black  officer 
on  the  street  wants  representation  as 
much  as  anyone  else.  He  needs  better 
working  conditions  and  salary  improve- 
ment just  as  much  as  any  other  police 
officer." 

As  far  as  bettfer  working  conditions  go, 
the  union  is  pushing  the  city  to  institute  a 
police  officer's  Bill  of  Rights  and  a 
"workable"  grievance  procedure.  “The 
Bill  of  Rights  lays  out  what  you're  sup- 
posed to  be  entitled  to,  but  if  you're  not 
given  those  rights,  you  can  resolve  it 
through  a grievance,"  Dineen  said. 
"That  is  why  they  kind  of  go  hand-in- 
hand.” 

The  Chicago  union  may  be  given  a hand 
in  the  negotiations  from  its  parent  group, 
the  national  FOP,  but  for  now,  Dineen  in- 
dicated, the  national  experts  have  been 
placed  on  hold  while  patrolmen  in  the 
local's  legal  staff  handle  the  bargaining. 

Informational  assistance  is  being  pro- 
vided by  the  parent  group,  according  to 
the  union  leader,  who  observed  that  "the 
FO P throughout  the  country  is  the  leader 

Bay  State  cops 
sue  to  overturn 
tax-cut  bill 

A 100-member  police  affiliate  of  the 
AFL-CIO  has  filed  suit  to  block  imple- 
mentation of  a recently-passed  ballot 
question  which  would  slash  Massachu- 
setts state  property  taxe-,  contending 
that  the  measure  violates  both  the  U.S. 
and  state  constitutions. 

The  Massachusetts  Coalition  of  Police, 
a Worcester-based  group,  became  the 
first  group  to  contest  Proposition  2Vt, 
which  was  approved  by  a 3-to-2  margin  in 
an  Election  Day  referendum.  The  bill 
reduces  annual  statewide  property  taxes 
from  an  average  of  4 percent  of  full  value 
to  2.5  percent,  as  well  as  cutting  auto- 
mobile excise  taxes  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
union  maintained  that  the  proposition 
violates  a provision  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion which  bars  ballot  questions  that 
cover  unrelated  subjects.  Proposition  2 '/a 
included  items  dealing  with  excise  taxes, 
property  taxes  and  municipal  spending 
policies. 

Presenting  its  case  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court,  the  coalition  went  on  to 
claim  that  the  measure  also  runs  afoul  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  in  that  it 
infringes  on  the  operation  of  contracts, 
specifically  union  contracts  with 
municipal  governments. 


in  bargaining  for  police  officers.  They 
have  more  contracts  signed  than 
anybody  else  representing  the  police." 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  salary 
boost  and  the  binding  arbitration  clause, 
the  FOP  is  bringing  a long  Christmas  list 
to  the  December  negotiations.  "We're 
not  advertising  everything  before  we  go 
to  the  bargaining  table,"  Dineen 
remarked,  "but  there  are  many  things 
that  the  police  officers  have  made  public. 
They'd  like  a cost-of-living  raise,  over- 
time compensation,  and  extension  of  the 
dental  plan  to  include  families  of  police 
officers.” 

Some  reports  had  surfaced  that  Dineen 
and  his  board  of  FOP  officers  are  being 
pressured  by  the  leaders  of  police  associa- 
tions that  were  defeated  in  the  unioniza- 
tion elections.  Most  officers  on  the 
union's  board,  including  the  president, 
are  up  for  reelection  in  March,  and  the 
local  press  smelled  the  beginnings  of  an 


INSTANT  SECURITY  — Crime  preven- 
tion officers  might  want  to  inform 
their  communities  of  the  Archer 
Ultrasonic  Intrusion  Alarm,  a system 
that  is  installed  by  simply  plugging  it  in 
and  aiming  it  at  the  area  to  be  protected. 

Using  sound  waves  to  detect  move- 
ment within  a 20  x 30-foot  area,  the 
device  triggers  a loud,  built-in  alarm 
when  an  intruder  enters  the  space.  The 
alarm  can  be  set  to  sound  instantly  or 
with  a 15-second  delay. 

Standard  features  include  adjustable 
sensitivity,  a "walk-test”  lamp  that  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  exact  area  of 
coverage,  and  an  automatic  20-second 
delay  that  allows  the  user  to  leave  the 
room  after  setting  the  device. 

Several  options  are  available,  including 
a remote  on/off  switch,  an  external  alarm 
siren  or  bell,  and  battery  backup  to  keep 
the  deviced  operational  in  the  event  of  a 
power  failure. 

Housed  in  a walnut-finish 
2Va"  x 9 ‘/a"  x 8 Vi"  enclosure,  the  alarm 
system  can  be  purchased  from  Radio 
Shack  dealers.  For  details,  write:  Tandy 
Corporation/Radio  Shack,  1800  One  Tan- 
dy Center,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102. 


STAYING  DRY  — Community  relations 
specialists  may  want  to  arm  themselves 
with  a quartet  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
presentations  from  Barr  Films.  The 
16mm  color  movies  are  designed  for  high 
school,  college  and  adult  level  guidance 
and  for  use  in  alcoholism,  drug  abuse  and 
therapy  programs. 

A 26-minute  presentation,  "Alcohol, 
Drugs  or  Alternatives.”  explores  alter- 
natives to  an  individual’s  dependence  on 
drink  or  narcotics.  The  film  keys  on  how 
to  overcome  a negative  self-image  to 
achieve  a healthier  and  more  positive 
lifestyle. 

Similar  strategies  are  discussed  in 
"Alocohol,  Drugs.  A Way  Gut,"  a 
20-minute  movie  that  stresses  a positive 
approach  to  overcoming  insecurities. 
Produced  to  help  people  head  in  mean- 
ingful and  constructive  new  directions, 
the  film  presents  ways  to  face  change 
without  the  crutches  of  drugs  and 
alcohol. 

The  third  offering.  "The  Alcoholism 


outside  coup  to  grab  the  FOP's  top  posts 
away  from  the  incumbents. 

However,  Dineen  indicated  that  squab- 
bling among  police  officers  will  be  put 
aside  at  least  until  after  the  signing  of  a 
formal  contract  with  the  city.  "Anyone  is 
entitled  to  |run  for  an  FOP  post),"  the 
leader  observed,  "but  right  now  we’re 
worried  about  getting  to  the  bargaining 
table:  we're  not  worrying  about  our  next 
election." 

Union  leaders  are  also  not  worrying 
about  a major  reorganization  of  the 
Chicago  force's  Detective  Division, 
which  was  implemented  by  Superinten- 
dent Brzeczek  last  month.  The  plan  is 
designed  to  place  headquarters  com- 
manders in  neighborhood  districts  and 
providing  them  with  better  crime 
analysis  data  so  that  they  can  better 
direct  their  investigators. 

Tied  to  the  strategy  is  a new  policy 
under  which  the  division  will  investigate 


Film,"  is  a 23-minute  documentary  look 
at  factors  which  characterize  the 
alcoholic  in  today's  society. 

A different  approach  to  the  topic  is  pro- 
vided in  "Alcohol  and  Drugs  (Making  the 
Decision),"  which  employs  humor,  satire 
and  documentary  vignettes  to  explore 
alternatives  to  dependence  on  potential- 
ly harmful  substances. 

All  four  films  are  available  with 
teacher's  guide  for  purchase  and  pre- 
purchase  evaluation.  For  details,  write  or 
call:  Barr  Films,  P.O.  Box  5667, 
Pasadena,  CA  91107.  Telephone: 
793-6153. 


Rx  FOR  TERROR  - MTI  Teleprograms 
Inc.  has  released  a soft-bound  edition  of 
its  Executive  Protection  Manual,  which 
offers  a complete  coverage  of  strategies 
for  securing  the  safety  of  VIP  terrorist 
targets. 

A useful  tool  for  police  agencies  in- 
volved with  handling  threats,  kidnapp- 
ings, bomb  incidents,  sabotage,  assaults 
and  other  crisis  situations,  the  manual 
was  originally  created  for  10  multina- 
tional corporations  by  a team  of  security 
experts. 

The  320-page  volume  prepares  officers 
to  protect  the  high-target  executives  in 
their  community  as  well  as  visiting 
dignitaries,  covering  such  topics  as 
hostage  negotiation,  bomb  threat  pro- 
cedures, the  pros  and  cons  of  paying  rari- 
som.  special  protection  of  the  family,  and 
hostage  survival. 

Through  a series  of  diagrams,  photos 
and  security  checklists,  the  guide 
presents  a comprehensive  executive  pro- 
tection policy,  using  case  studies  of  ter- 
rorist incidents  and  methods  for  threat 
analysis  as  background. 

To  obtain  information  about  a special 
discount  on  the  manual -ter  criminal 
justice  practitioners,  contact:  MTI 
Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825  North  Scott 
Street.  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  I L 60176. 
Toll-free  telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 


HOT  & COLD  SECURITY  - Police  and 
security  personnel  who  use  closed-circuit 
television  (CCTV)  cameras  in  hot  or  cold 
climates  can  now  protect  their  equip- 


property crimes  selectively.  Brzeczek 
told  reporters  that  it  is  a waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  assign  a detective  to  in- 
vestigate the  theft  of  a S50  vacuum 
cleaner  when  the  investigator's  time,  the 
squad  car,  the  support  work,  and  the 
preparation  of  a report  will  cost  several 
hundred  dollars. 

Dineen  said  his  group  "as  yet”  has  no 
objection  to  the  plan.  "If  they  try  to 
demote  any  detectives  or  investigators, 
we'll  undoubtedly  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  As  far  as  the  present  setup  of  the 
reorganization,  it's  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  supervisors  in  the  Detective 
Division." 

The  president  seemed  confident  that 
his  group  wouldn't  be  cut  down  at  the 
bargaining  table.  "We  hope  now  that 
we'll  have  collective  bargaining,"  he 
noted.  "We  had  collective  begging 
before:  that's  what  it  amounted  to  in  the 
past." 


ment  with  a thermoelectric  housing  from 
the  Lenzar  Optics  Corporation. 

Known  as  the  Envirogard  TV  Housing, 
the  device  is  driven  by  a solid  state 
mechanism  that  uses  the  Peltier  cooling 
effect  to  refrigerate  overheated  cameras. 
The  circuit  can  be  reversed  to  act  as  a 
heater  in  extremely  cold  climates. 

Environmentally  sealed  for  protection 
against  dust,  sand  and  other  types  of  out- 
side contamination,  the  unit  features 
double-walled,  fiberglass  construction 
with  intermediate  expanded  foam  insula- 
tion. Its  cooling/heating  device  has  no 
moving  parts  and  is  controlled  by  an 
automatic,  self-contained  thermostat  to 
provide  optimum  operating  tempera- 
tures at  all  times. 

The  unit  is  not  angle  sensitive  and  thus 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a pan/tilt 
mechanism.  A remotely  located,  en- 
vironmentally sealed  AC-to-DC  con- 
verter provides  power  to  the  thermoelec- 
tric cooling/heating  plates  in  the  housing, 
without  the  need  for  air  hoses,  gas  lines  or 
compressors. 


CCTV  camera  and  zoom  lens,  the  housing 
has  a removable  top  lid  that  is  gasketed 
and  .sealed  with  stainless  steel  latches. 
The  outer  pane  of  the  unit's  double  win- 
dow is  replaceable  in  case  of  sandstorm 
etching  or  other  damage. 

The  Envirogard  is  available  in  two 
basic  models  — one  with  a sunshield  and 
one  without.  Optional  accessories  include 
a windshield  wiper  and  washer. 

For  additional  information,  write:  Len- 
zar Optics  Corporation.  1006  West  15th 
Street.  Riviera  Beach,  FL  33404. 
Telephone:  (305)  844-0263. 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  ere  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  infor- 
mation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item.  Nothing  contained 
below  should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 
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